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POETRY. trees, swelling with buds ready to expand into |soul seemed on the wing to quit its earthly | rosy red as the roses she held. He looked in- 


THE OUTLAW’S SONG. 


Your beakers merry mates, 
nd cheerily troll the song, 

Sines waseal tnirth for the battle shout, 
We'll change ere it be long ; 

And quaff the pledge before we mount, 
Or our bright weapons draw, 

Where’er they go, o’er hull and holt, 
Success to the bold Outlaw ! 


‘The moon is down and dark the sky, 
Bestride your steeds and away, 

A steading and sta!l in Northumberland 
Must blaze ere it be day. 

The Tweed we'll —r* moss-troopers bold, 
Ere the ice upon it thaw, 

Then off with the pledge, good comrades all: 
Success to the bold Outlaw! 


Fill me again the mantling cup, 
My merry men, brave and free ; 
And every one to his lady-love, 
Drink up-sees on his knee. 
For though onr hearts are stern and bold, 
We own love's gentile law ; 
And beauty's smile allays the rage 
Of the terrible Ouuaw! 


SELECT TALES. 


Pres the Keepsake. 
THE BROTHER AND SISTER. 
AN ITALIAN STORY. 


BY TUE AUTHOR OF FRANKENSTEIN. 
(cONCLUDED. ) 


From this time Flora never quitted the more 
secluded apartments of the palace, nor again 
saw Fabian. She was unaware that he had been 
profuse in his eulogium on her beauty.; but that 
while frequently expressing his interest in his 
ward, he rather avoided the dangerous power 
of her loveliness. She led rather a prison life, 
walking only in the palace garden when it was 
else deserted, but otherwise her time was at her 
own disposal, and no commands interfered with 
her freedom. Her labours were all spontaneous. 
The countess seldom even saw her, and she 
lived among this lady’s attendants like a free 
boarder in a convent, who cannot quit the walls, 
but who is not subservient to the rvies of the 
asylum. She was more busy than ever at her 
tapestry frame, because the countess prized her 
work; and thus she could in some degree repay 
the pretection afforded her. She never men- 
tioned Fabian, and always imposed silence on 
her companions when they spoke of him. But 
she did this in no disrespeetful terms. “ He is 
a generous enemy, I acknowledge,” she would 
say, ‘‘but still he is my enemy, and while 
through him my brother is an exile and a wan- 
derer upon earth, it is painful to me to hear his 
name.” 

After the lapse of many months spent in entire 
seclusion and tranquillity, a change occurred in 
the tenor of her life. The countess suddenly 
resolved to pass the Faster festival at Rome. 
Flora’s companions were wild with joy at the 
prospect of the journey, the novelty, and the 
entertainment they promised themselves from 
this visit, and pitied the dignity of their friend, 
which prevented her from making one of their 
mistress’s train; for it was soon understood that 
Flora was to be left behind; and she was inform- 
ed that the interval of the lady’s absence was to 
be passed by her ina villa belonging to the fami- 
ly situated in a sequestered nook among the 
neighbouring Appenines. 

The countess departed in pomp and pride on 
her so called pilgrimage to the sacred city, and 
at the same time Flora was conveyed to her ru- 
ral retreat. The villa was inhabited only by the 
peasant and his family, who cultivated the farm, 
or podere, attached to it, and the old cassier or 
housekeeper. The cheerfulness and freedom 
of the country were delightful, and the entire 
solitude consonant to the habits of the medita- 

tive girl, and the intrusive prattle of her asso- 
ciates. Spring was opening with all the beauty 
which that season showers upon favoured Italy; 
while blights and chilling rain usually character- 
ize it in these northern lands. The almond and 
peach trees were in blossom; and the vine-dress- 
er sang at his work, perched with his pruning 
knife among the trees. Blossoms and flowers, 
in laughing plenty, graced the soil; and the 


leaves, seemed to feel the life that animated their 
dark old boughs. Flora was enchanted; the 
country labours interested her, and the hoarded 
experience of old Sandra was a treasure-house 
of wisdom and amusement. Her attention had 
hitherto been directed to giving the most vivid 
hues and truest imitation to her transcript with 
her needle of some picture given her as a model; 
but here was a novel occupation.—She learned 
the history of the bees, watched the habits of 
the birds, and inquired into the culture of plants. 
Sandra was delighted with her new companion; 
and, though notorious for being cross, yet could 
wriggle her antique limbs into smiles for Flora. 

To repay the kindness of her guardian and 
his mother, she still devoted much time to her 
needle. ‘This occupation but engaged half her 
attention; and while she pursued it, she could 
give herself up to endless reverie on the subject 
of Lorenzo’s fertunes. Three years had flown 
since he had left her; and, except a little gold 
cross brought to her by a pilgrim from Milan, 
but one month after his departure, she had re- 
ceived no tidings of him. Whether from Milan 
he had proceeded to France, Germany, or the 
Holy Land, she did not know; by turns her fan- 
cy led him to either of these places, and fashion- 
ed the course of events that might have befall- 
en him. She figured to herself his toilsome 
journeys—his life in the camp—his achieve- 
ments, and the henours showered on him by 
kings and nobles; her cheek glowed at the 
praises he received, and her eye kindled with 
delight as it imagined him standing with modest 
pride and an erect but gentle mien before them. 
Then the fair enthusiast paused; it crossed her 
recollection like a shadow, that if all had gone 


prosperously, he had returned to share his pros- 


perity with her, and her faltering heart turned 
to sadder scenes to account for his protracted 
absence, 

Sometimes, while thus employed, she brought 
her work into the trellised arbour of the garden, 
or, when it was too warm for the open air, she 
had a favourite shady window, which looked 
down a deep ravine into a majestic wood, 
whence the sound of falling water met her ears, 
One day, while she employed her fingers upon 
the spirited likeness of a hound which made a 
part of the hunting-piece she was working for 
the countess, a sharp, wailing cry suddenly 
broke on her ear, followed by trampling of 
horses and the hurried steps and loud vocifera- 
tions of men. They entered the villa on the 
opposite side from that which her window com- 
manded; but the noise continuing, she rose to 
ask the reason, when Sandra burst into the room, 
crying, ‘*O Madonna! he is dead! come and 
help him:—he has been thrown from his horse, 
and he will never speak more.” Flora, for an 
instant, could only think of her brother, as if ex- 
pecting to see him stretched on his bier. She 
rushed past the old woman, down into the great 
hall, in which, lying ona rude litter of boughs, 
she beheld the inanimate body of count Fabian. 
He was surrounded by servitors and peasants, 
who were all clasping their hands and tearing 
their hair, as, with frightful shrieks, they pressed 
round their lord, not one of them endeavouring 
to restore him to life. Flora’s first impulse was 
to retire; but, casting a second glance on the 
livid brow of the young count, she saw his eye- 
lids move, and the blood falling in quick drops 
from his hair on the pavement; she exclaimed, 
‘*He is not dead—he bleeds! hasten some of 
you for a leech!”” And meanwhile she hurried 
to get some water, sprinkled it on his face, 
and, dispersing the group that hung over him 
and impeded the free air, the soft breeze play- 
ing on his forehead revived him, and he gave 
manifest tokens of life; so that when the physi- 
cian arrived, he found that, though he was se- 
riously and even dangerously hurt, every hope 
might be entertained of his recovery. 

Flora undertook the office of his nurse, and 
fulfilled its duties with unwearied attention. She 
watched him by night and. waited on him by 
day with that spirit of christian humility and be- 
nevolence which animates @ Sister of Charity as 
she tends the sick. For several days Fabian’s 


{ginning to conquer this listlessness, and to re- 


abode; and the state of weakness that followed 
his insensibidity was scarcely less alarming. At 
length, he recognised and acknowledged the 
care of Flora, but she alone possessed any power 
to calm and guide him during the state of irri- 
tability and fever that then ensued. Nothing 
exept her presence controlled his impatience; 
before her he was so lamb-like, that she could 
scarcely have credited the accounts that others 


gave her of his violence, but that, whenever she | | 


returned, after leaving him for any time, she 
heard his voice far off in anger, and found him 
with flushed cheeks and flashing eyes, all which 
demonstrations subsided into meek acquiescence 
when she drew near. 

In a few weeks he was able to quit his room; 
but the motion of his horse was forbidden him, 
and any neise or sudden sound drove him almost 
insane. So loud is an Italian’s quietest move- 
ments, that Flora was obliged to prevent the 
approach of any except herself; and her soft 
voice and noiseless footfall were the sweetest 
medicine she could administer to her patient. 
It was painful to her to be in perpetual atten- 
dance on Lorenzo’s rival and foe, but she sub- 
dued her heart to her duty, and custom helped 
to reconcileher. As he grew better, she could 
not help remarking the intelligence of his coun- 


tenance, and the kindness and cordiality of his- 


manners. There was an unobtrusive and deli- 
cate attention and care in his intercourse with 
her that won her to be pleased. When he con- 
versed, his discourse was full of entertainment 
and wariety. His memory was well stored with 
numerous fabliaux, novelle, and romances, which 
he quickly discovered to be highly interesting 
to her, and so contrived to have one always rea- 
dy from the exhaustless stock he possessed. 
These romantic stories reminded her of the ima- 
ginary adventures she had invented, in solitude 
and silence, for her brother; and each tale of fo- 
reign countries had a peculiar charm, which ani- 
mated her face as she listened, so that Fabian 
could have gone on for ever, only to mark the 
varying expression of her countenance as he 
proceeded. Yet she acknowledged these attrac- 
tions in him as a Catholic nun may the specious 
virtues of.a heretic; and, while he contrived each 
day to increase the pleasure she derived from 
his society, she satisfied her conscience with re- 
gard to her brother by cherishing in secret a 
little quiet stock of family hate, and by throwing 
over her manners, whenever she could recollect 
so to do, a cold and ceremonious tone, which 
she had the pleasure of seeing vexed him 
heartily. 

Nearly two months had passed, and he was 
so well recovered, that Flora began to wonder 
that he did not return to Sienna, and of course 
to fulfil her duty by wishing that he should; 
and yet, while his cheek was sunk through past 
sickness, and his elastic step grown slow, she, 
as a nurse desirous of completing her good work, 
felt averse to his entering too soon on the scene 
of the busy town and its noisy pleasures. At 
length, two or three of his friends having come 
over to see him, he agreed to return with them 
to the city. A significant glance which they 
cast on his young nurse probably determined 
him. He parted from her with a grave courte- 
sy, and profusion of thanks, unlike his usual 
manner, and rode off without alluding to any 
probability of their meeting again. 

She fancied that she was relieved from a bur- 
then when he went, and was surprised to find 
the days grow tedious, and mortified to find that 
her thoughts no longer spent themselves so 
spontaneously on hér brother, and to feel that 
the occupation of a few weeks could unhinge 
her mind and dissipate her cherished reveries; 
thus, while she felt annoyance from the absence 
of Fabian, she hated him the more for having, 
in addition to his other misdeeds, invaded the 
sanctuary of her dearest thoughts. She was be- 


turn with renewed zest to her usual occupations, 
when ih about a week after his departure, Fa- 
bian suddenly retyrned. He came upon her as 
she was gathering flowers for the shrine of the 


finitely worse in health than when he went; his 
wan cheeks and sunk eyes excited her concern; 
and her earnest and kind questions somewhat 
revived him. He kissed her hand, and continued 
to stand beside her as she finished her nosegay, 
Had any one seen the glad, fond look with which 
he regarded her as she busied herself among the 
flowers, even old Sandra might have prognos- 
ticated his entire recovery under her care. 
Flora was totally unaware of the feelings that 
were excited in Fabian’s heart, and the struggle 
he made to overcome a passion too sweet and 
too seductive, when awakened by so lovely a 
being, ever.to be subdued. He had been struck 
with her some time ago, and avoided her. It was 
through his suggestion that she passed the pe- 
riod of the countess’s pilgrimage in this seclud- 
ed villa; nor had he thought of visiting her there; 
but, riding over one day to inquire concerning 
a foal rearing for him, his horse had thrown him, 
and caused him that injury which had made him 
so long the inmate of the same abode. Already 
prepared to admire her,—her kindness, her gen- 
tleness, and her unwearied patience during his 
illness, easily conquered a heart most ready and 
yet most unwilling to yield. He had returned 
to Sienna resolved to forget her; but he came 
back assured that his life and death were in her 
hands. 

At first count Fabian had forgot that he had 
any but his own feelings and prejudices, and 
those of his mother and kindred, to overcome; 
but when the tyranny of love vanquished these, 
he began to feara more insurmountable impedi- 
ment in Flora. The first whisper of love fell 
like mortal sin upon her ear; and disturbed, and 
even angry, she replied: 

“Methinks you wholly forget who I am, and 
what you are. I speak not of ancient feuds, 
though there were enough to divide us for ever. 
Know that I hate-you as my brother’s murderer. 
Restore Lorenzo to me—re@all him from banish- 
ment—erase the memory of all that he has suf- 
fered through you—win his love and approba- 
tion; and when all this is fulfilled, which never 
can be, speak a language which now it is as the . 
bitterness of death for me to hear!” . 

And saying this, she hastily retired, to conceal 
the floods of tears which this, as she termed it, 
insult, had caused to flow; to lament yet more 
deeply her brother’s absence and her own de- 
pendence, 

Fabian was not so easily silenced; and Flora 
had no wish to renew scenes and expressions of 
violence so foreign to her nature. She imposed 
a rule on herself, never swerving from which, 
she hoped to destroy the ill-omened love of her 
protector. She absented herself from him as 
much as possible; and when with him assumed 
such chilling indifference of manner, and made 
apparent in her silence so absolute and cold a 
rejection of all his persuasions, that had not love 
with its unvanquishable hopes reigned absolutely 
in young Fabian’s heart, he must have despaired, 
He ceased to speak of his affection, so to win 
back her ancient kindness. This was at first 
difficult; for she was timid asa young bird, whose 
feet have touched the limed twigs. But natu- 
rally credulous, and quite inexperienced, she 
soon began to believe that her alarm was exag- 
gerated, and to resume those habits of intimacy 
which had heretofore subsisted between them. 
By degrees Fabian contrived to insinuate the 
existence of his attachment—he could not help 
it. He asked no return—-he would wait for Lo- 
renzo’s arrival, which he was sure could not be 
far distant. Her displeasure could not change, 
nor silence destroy, a sentiment which survived 
in spite of both. Intrenched in her coldness 
and her indifference, she could not quarrel with 
each word he spoke; and hoping to weary him 
out by her defensive warfare, she fancied that 
he would soon cease his pursuit in disgust. 

The countess had been long away; she had 
proceeded on to view the feast of San Gennaro 
at Naples, and had not received tidings of her 
son’s illness. She was now expected back; and 
Fabian, still lingering at the villa, resolved to 
return to Sienna in time to receive her. Both 


Madonna; and on seeing him she blushed as 
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he and Flora were therefore surprised one day, 
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when she suddenly entered the apartment where 
they both were. Flora had long peremptorily 
insisted that he should not intrude while she was 
employed on her embroidery frame; but this day 
he had made ‘so good a pretext, that for the first 
time he was admitted, and then suffered to stay 
afew minutes—they now neither of them knew 
how long; she was busy at her work; and he sit- 
ting near, gazing unreproved on her unconscious 
face and graceful figure, felt himself happier 
than he had ever been before. 

The countess was sufficiently surprised, and 
not a little angry; but before she could do more 
than utter one exclamation, Fabian interrupted, 
by entreating her not to spoil all. He drew her 
away—he made his own explanations, and urged 
his wishes with resistless persuasion. The coun- 
tess had been used to indulge him in every wish; 
it was impossible for her to deny any strongly 
urged request; his pertinacity—-his agitation—— 
his entreaties half won her; and the account of 
his illness, and his assurances, seconded by those 
of all the family, that Flora had saved his life, 
completed the conquest, and she became in her 
turn a suitor for her son, to the orphan daughter 
of Mancini. 

Flora, educated till the age of twelve by one 
who never consulted his own pleasures and gra- 
tifications, but went right on the path of duty, 
regardless of pain or disappointment, had no 
idea of doing aught merely because she or others 
might wish it. Since that time she had been 
thrown on her own resources; and jealously che- 
rishing her individuality in the midst of her ene- 
mies, every feeling of her heart had been 
strengthened by solitude and by a sense of men- 
tal independence. She was the least likely of 
any one to go with the stream, or to yield to 
the mere influence of circumstances. She felt, 
she knew, what it became her to do, and that 
must be done in spite of every argument. 

The countess’s expostulations and entreaties 
were of no avail. ‘The promise she had made 
to her brother of engaging herself by no vow 
for five years, must be observed under every 
event; it was asked her at the sad and solemn 
hour of their parting, and was thus rendered 
doubly sacred. So constituted, indeed, were 
her feelings, that the slightest wish ever remem- 
bered by her having been expressed by Loren- 
zo, had more weight with her than the most ur- 
gent prayers of another. He was a part of her 
religion; reverence and love for him had been 
moulded into the substance of her soul from in- 
fancy; their very separation had tended to ren- 
der these impressions irradicable. She brooded 
over them for years; and when no sympathy or 
generous kindness was afforded her—when the 
countess treated her like an inferior and a de- 
pendant, and Fabian had forgotten her existence, 
she had lived from month to month, and from 
year to year, cherishing the image of her bro- 
ther, and only able to tolerate the annoyances 
that beset her existence, by considering that her 
patience, her fortitude, and her obedience, were 
all offerings at the shrine of her beloved Loren- 
zo’s desires. 

It is true that the generous and kindly dispo- 
sition of Fabian won her to regard him with a 
feeling nearly approaching to tenderness, though 
this emotion was feeble, the mere ripple of the 
waves, compared to the mighty tide of affection 
that set her will all one way, and made her deem 
every thing trivial except Lorenzo’s return-- 
Lorenzo's existence—obedience to Lorenzo. 
She listened to her lover’s persuasions so un- 
yieldingly that the countess was provuked by 
her inflexibility; but she bore her reproaches 
with such mildness, and smiled so sweetly, that 
Fabian was the more charmed. She admitted 
that she owed him a certain submission as the 
guardian set over her by her brother; Fabian 
would have gladly exchanged this authority for 
the pleasure of being commanded by her; but 
this was an honour he could not attain, so in 
playful spite he enforced concessions from her. 
At his desire she appeared in society, dressed 
as became her rank, and filled in his house the 
station a sister of his own would have held. She 
preferred seclusion, but she was averse to con- 
tention, and it was little that she yielded, while 
the purpose of her soul was as fixed as ever, 

The fifth year of Lorenzo’s exile was now 
drawing to a close, but he did not return, nor 
had any intelligence been received of him. The 
decree of his banishment had been repealed, the 
fortunes of his house restored, and his palace, 
under Fabian’s generous care, rebuilt. These 
were acts that demanded and excited Flora’s 
gratitude; yet they were performed in an unpre- 
tending manner, as if the citizens of Sienna had 


‘the tacit appeal made to her kindness, while 


terference. But these things dwindled into tri-| 
fies while the continuation ot Lorenzo’s absence 
seemed the pledge of her eternal misery; and 


she had no thought but for her brother, drove 
her to desperation. She could no longer tole- 
rate the painful anomaly of her situation;—she 
could not endure her suspense for her brother’s 
fate, nor the reproachful glances of Fabian’s mo- 
ther and his friends. He himself was more ge- 
nerous,—he read her heart, and, as the termina- 
tion of the fifth year drew nigh, ceased to al- 
lude to his own feelings, and appeared as wrapt 
as herself in doubt concerning the fate of the 
noble youth, whom they could scarcely enter- 
tain a hope of ever seeing more. This was 
small comfort to Flora. She had resolved that 
when the completion of the fifth year assured 
her that her brother was for ever lost, she would 
never see Fabian again. At first she had re- 
solved to take refuge in a convent, and in the 
sanctity of religious vows. But she remembered 
how averse Lorenzo: had always shown himself 
to this vocation, and that he had preterred to 
place her beneath the roof of his foe, than within 
the walls of a nunnery. Besides, young as she 
was, and, despite of herself, full of hope, she re- 
coiled from shutting the gates of life upon her- 
self for ever. Notwithstanding her fears and 
sorrow, she clung to the belief that Lorenzo liv- 
ed; and this led her to another plan. When she 
had received her little cross from Milan, it was 
accompanied by a message, that he believed he 
had found a good friend in the archbishop of 
that place. This prelate, therefore, would know 
whither Lorenzo had first bent his steps, and to 
him she resolved to apply. Her scheme was ea- 
easily formed. She possessed herself of the garb 
of a pilgrim, and resolved on the day following, 
the completion of the fifth year, to depart from 
Sienna, and bend her steps towards Lombardy, 
buoyed up by the hope that she should gain 
some tidings of the object of all her care. 

Meanwhile Fabian had formed a similar re- 
solve. He had learnt the fact from Flora, of 
Lorenzo having first resorted to Milan, and he 
determined to visit that city, and not to return 
without certain information. He acquainted his 
mother with his plan, but begged her not to in- 
form Flora, that she might not be tortured by 
double doubt during his absence. 

The anniversary of the fifth year was come, 
and with it the eve of these several and separate 
journeys. Flora had retired to spend the day 
at the villa before mentioned. She had chosen 
to retire thither for various reasons. Her escape 
was more practicable thence than in the town; 
and she was anxious to avoid seeing both Fa- 
bian and his mother, now that she was on the 
point of inflicting severe pain on them. She 
spent the day at the villa and in its gardens, 
musing on her plans, regretting the quiet of her 
past life—saddened on Fabian’s account—griev- 
ing bitterly for Lorenzo. She was not alone, 
for she had been obliged to confide in one of 
her former companions, and to obtain her assist- 
ance. Poor little Angeline was dreadfully 
frightened with the trust reposed in her, but did 
not dare expostulate with or betray her friend; 
and she continued near her during this last day, 
by turns trying to console and weeping with 
her. ‘Towards evening they wandered together 
into the wood contiguous to the villa. Flora 
had taken her harp with her, but her trembling 
fingers refused to strike its chords; she left it, 
she left her companion, and strayed on alone 
to take leave of a spot consecrated by many a 
former visit. Here the umbrageous trees ga- 
thered about her, and shaded her with their 
thick and drooping foliage;—a torrent dashed 
down from a neighbouring rock, and fell from 2 
height into a rustic basin, hollowed to receive 
it; then, overflowing the margin at one spot, it 
continued falling over successive declivities, till 
it reached the bottom of a little ravine, when it 
stole on in a placid and silent course. This had 
ever been a favourite resort of Flora. The twi- 
light of the wood. and the perpetual flow, the 
thunder, the hurry, and the turmoil of the wa- 
ters, the varied sameness of the eternal ele- 
ments, accorded with the melancholy of her 
ideas, and the endless succession of her reveries. 
She came to it now; she gazed on the limpid 
cascade—for the last time; a soft sadness glisten- 
ed in her eyes, and her attitude denoted the 
tender regret that filled her bosom;—her long 
bright tresses streaming in elegant disorder, her 
light veil and simple, yet rich attire, were fit= 
fully mirrored in the smooth face of the rushing 
waters. At this moment the sound of steps 
more firm and manly than those of Angeline 


suddenly become just and wise, without his in- 


| her; be was unable to bring himself to depart on 


his journey without seeing her once again. He 
had ridden over to the villa, and, finding that 
she had quitted it, sought and found her in the 
lone recess where they hag often spent hours 
together which had been full of bliss to him. 
Flora was sorry to see him, for her secret was 
on her lips, and yet she resolved not to give it 
utterance. He was ruled by the same feeling, 
Their interview was therefore short, and neither 
alluded to what sat nearest the heart of each. 
They parted with a simple ** Good night,” as if 
certain of meeting the following morning: each 
deceived the other, and each was in its turn de- 
ceived. There was more of tenderness in Flo- 
ra’s manner than there had ever been; it cheer- 
ed his faltering soul, about to quit her, while the 
anticipation of the blow he was about to receive 
from her made her regard as venial this momen- 
tary softening towards her brother’s enemy. 

Fabian passed the night at the villa, and early 
the next morning he departed for Milan. He 
was impatient to arrive at the end of his jour. 
ney, and often he thrust his spurs into his 
horse’s sides, and put him to his speed, which 
even then appeared slow Yet he was aware 
that his arrival at Milan might advance him not 
a jot towards the ultimate object of his journey, 
and he called Flora cruel and unkind, until the 
recollection of her kind farewell came across to 
console and cheer him. ° 

He stopped the first night at Empoli, and, 
crossing the Arno, began to ascend the Appe- 
nines on the northern side. Soon he penetrated 
their fastnesses, and entered deep into the ilex 
woods. He journeyed on perseveringly, and 
yet the obstructions he met with were many, 
and borne with impatience. At length, on the 
afternoon of the third day, he arrived at a little 
rustic inn, hid deep in a wood, which showed 
signs of seldom being visited by travellers. The 
burning sun made it a welcome shelter for Fa- 
bian; and he deposited his steed in the stable, 
which he found already partly occupied by a 
handsome black horse, and then entered the inn 
to seek refreshment for himself. There scemed 
some difficulty in obtaining this. ‘he landlady 
was the sole domestic, and it was long betore she 
made her appearance, and then she was full of 
trouble and dismay; a sick traveller had arrived 
—a gentleman to all appearance, dying of a ma- 
lignant fever. His horse, his well-stored purse, 
and rich dress, showed that he was a cavalier of 
consequence:—the more the pity. ‘There was 
no help, nor any means of carrying him forward; 
yet half his pain seemed to arise from his regret 
at being detained—he was so eager to proceed 
to Sienna. ‘The name of his own town excited 
the interest of count Fabian, and he went up to 
visit the stranger, while the hostess prepared 
his repast. 

Meanwhile Flora awoke with the lark, and 
with the assistance of Angeline attired herself 
in her pilgrim’s garb. From the stir below, she 
was surprised to find that count Fabian had pass- 
ed the night at the villa, and she lingered till 
he should have departed, as she believed, on his 
return to Sienna. Then she embraced her young 
friend, and taking leave of her with many bless- 
ings and thanks, alone, with Heaven, as she 
trusted, for her guide, she quitted Fabian’s shel- 
tering roof, and with a heart that maintained its 
purpose in spite of her feminine timidity, began 
her pilgrimage. Her journey, performed on 
foot, was slow, so that there was no likelihood 
that she could overtake her lover, already many 
miles in the advance. Now that she had began 
it, her undertaking appeared to her gigantic, 
and her heart almost tailed her. ‘The burning 
sun scorched her: never having before found 
herself alone in a highway, a thousand fears as- 
sailed her, and she grew so weary, that soon 
she was unable to support herself. By the ad- 
vice of a landlady at an inn where she stopped, 
she purchased a mule to help her on in her long 
drawn way. Yet with this help, it was the third 
night before she arrived at Empoli, and then 
crossmig the Arno, as her lover had done before, 
her disasters seemed to begin to unfold them- 
selves, and to grow gigantic as she entered the 
dark woods of the Appenines, and found herself 
amidst the solitude of its vast forests. Her pil- 
grim’s garb inspired some respect, and shérest- 
ped at convents by the way. The pious sisters 
held up their hands in admiration of her cou- 
rage; while her heart beat faintly with the know- 
ledge that she possessed absolutely none. Yet, 
again and again, she repeated to herself, that the 
Appenines once passed, the worst would be 
over. So she toiled on, now weary, now fright- 
ened—very slowly, and yet very anxious to get 


struck her ear, and Fabian himself stood before 


“¥ 


on with speed. 


On the evening of the seventh day after her 
quitting Sienna, she was still entangled in the 
mazes of these savage hills. She was to sleep 
at a convent on their summit that night, and the 
next day arrive at Bologna. This hope had 
cheered her through the day; but evening ap- 
proached, the way grew more intricate, and no 
convent appeared. ‘The sun had set, and she 
listened anxiously for the bell of the Ave Maria, 
which would give her hope that the goal she 
sought was nigh, but all was silent, save the 
swinging boughs of the vast trees, and the timid 
beating of her own heart; darkness closed arouad 
her, and despair came with the increased ob- 
scurity, till a twinkling light, revealing itself 
among the trees, afforded her some relief. She 
followed this beamy guide till it led her toa lit- 
tle inn, where the sight of a kind looking wo. 
man and the assurance of safe shelter, dispelled 
her terrors, and filled her with grateful pleasure. 

Seeing her so weary, the considerate hostess 
hastened to place food before her, and then con- 
ducted her to a little low room, where her bed 
was prepared. ‘*I am sorry, lady,” said the 
landlady, in a whisper, ** not to be able to ac- 
commodate you better; but a sick cavalier oc- 
cupies my best room—it is next to this—and he 
sleeps now, and I would not disturb him. Poor 
gentleman! | never thought he would rise more; 
and under Heaven he owes his life to one who, 
whether he is related to him or not, I cannot 
tell, for he did not accompany him. Four days 
ago he stopped here, and I told him my sorrow 
—how I had a dying guest, and he charitably 
saw him, and has since then nursed him more 
like a twin brother than a stranger.” 

The good woman whispered on. Flora heard 
but little of what she said; and overcome by wea- 
riness and sleep, paid no attention to her tale. 
But having performed her orisons, placed her 
head on the pillow, and was quickly lapped in 
the balmy slumber she so much needed. 

Early in the morning she was awoke bya 
murmur of voices in the next room. She start- 
ed up, and recalling her thoughts, tried to re- 
member the account the hostess had given her 
the preceding evening. The sick man spoke, 
but his accent was low, and the words did not 
reach her; he was answered—could Flora believe 
her senses? did she not know the voice that 
spoke these words’—** Fear nothing, a sweet 
sleep has done you infinite good; and I rejoice 
in the belief that you will speedily recover. I 
have sentto Sienna for your sister, and do in- 
deed expect that Flora willarrive this very day.” 

More was said, but Flora heard no more: she 
had risen, and was hastily dressing herself; in a 
few minutes she was by her brother’s—her Lo- 
renzo’s bed-side, kissing his wan hand, andas- 
suring him that she was indeed Flora, 

* These are indeed wonders,” he at last said, 
‘*and if you are mine own Flora, you perhaps 
can tell me who this noble gentleman is, who 
day and night has watched beside me as a mo- 
ther may by her only child, giving no time to 
repose, but exhausting himself for me.” 

*“ How, dearest brother,” said Flora, “can 1 
truly answer your question? to mention the name 
of our benefactor were to speak of a mask and 
a disguise, not a true thing. He is my protector 
and guardian, who has watched over and pre- 
served me, while you wandered far; his is the 
most generous heart in Italy, offering past en- 
mity and family pride as sacrifices at the altar 
of nobleness and truth. He is the restorer of 
your fortunes in your native town 4 

“ And the lover of my sweet sister.—I have 
heard of these things, and was on my way to 
confirm his happiness and to find my own, when 
sickness laid me thus low, and would have de- 
stroyed us both for ever, but for Fabian Tolo- 
mei——”’ 

“ Who row exerts his expiring authority to 
put an end to this scene,” interrupted the young 
count: ‘* not till this day has Lorenzo been suf- 
ficiently composed to hear any of these expla- 
nations, and we risk his returning health by toc 
long a conversation. The history of these 
things and of his long wanderings, now so hap- 
pily ended, must be reserved for a future hour; 
when assembled in our beloved Sienna, exiles 


and foes no longer, we shall long enjoy the hap- 3 
piness which Providence, after so many trials, | 


has bounteously reserved for us.” 


THE HORKORS OF HORSEMANSHIP. 


Well, thank Heavens and Mr. Garney, locomotion 
will soon be conducted on less perilous principles, 
and steam will supersede the functions of that most 
terrific of all animals, whether bipeds, quadrupeds, 
or centipedes—the horse. O how delightful it will 


| be to ride on a charger which can neither bite, or kick, 
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or start, or rear, or run away!—unless you fancy it. | put my hand on him. The people in the yard called 


W hat comfort thus to bestride, as it were, an ambling | him ‘Tom Testy,” and to them Tom’s obliquity of 


tea-ketile, or a bubbling but docile boiler, instead of | 
that wild, capering, selt-willed monster, whose chiet 
pastime appears to be to give his rider as much une 
easiness as he can whilst he carries him, and to fling 
him from his back as soon as he undsa nonven 
opportunity. Commend me to a horse of metal, i 
‘ou wili—but then it must belong to the mineral and 
not the ammal kingdom. I should have no objection 
to the tea-kettle prancing or carricoling, if I myself, 
as would be the case with that amenable steed, were 
the originator of these frolics, and could put au end 
to them in a moment of my own free-will, whenever 
my Pegasus became too hot and spirited, by the curb 
of a safety-valve. Nay, perhaps 1 should fancy to 
disport myself sometimes in Hyde Park, (I do not 
think would venture it in the streets, ) and would, 
like other Nimrods, feel an anxiety to exhibit my 
kettlemanship and chivalry in the eyes ot the fair. 
But, indeed, this desire for display is childish, and 
I would seck to restrain it, as far as the hot-blood 
and impetuousity of youth, its diregard of danger, its 
thoughtless, adventurous, daring, though generous 
and gallant spirit, would allow me. The legitimate 
object of riding, whether blood or steam give vigour 
to the horse, is locomotion, or the safe, and perhaps, 
speedy transference ot our person from place to 
place. Certain modifications of this principle may 
be looked upon as embellishments, but sure Tam, 
that whilst they do not tend to enhance velocity, 
they signally contribute to the amount of risk. 
What can possibly induce sensible young men, or 

young men at all, to put their necks in jeopardy, by 
mounting on the back of those half-tamed animals 
which you see plunging through the most crowded 
streets of the metropolis. I really cannot catch a 
glimmering of their motives, Sympathy does not 
vouchsafe me a single clue whereby to conceive 
them. Mark that wild filly, how she throws up her 
head! Look at that beast, which glares sideways at 
you with the whites of itseyes! Listen to that black 
fiend how she squeals, and that grey madcap how she 
whinnies! What a splatter that piebald demon 1s 
making on the pavement with his hoofs—now he’s 
perpendicular on his hind legs—mercy on me how 
he snorts!—I suppose his rider is saying his prayers 
—as I live he has the temerity to pay compliments to 
a lady at her carriage window. ‘This is a degree of 
fool-hardivess I really do not profess to understand. 
It has been my lot, now and then, to be placed at the 
mercies of a horse, and I don’t know when I suffered 
more in mind and body than upon those occasions. — 
I never yet contemplated a ride without feelings of 
the deepest emotion. Hours, nay days, before the 
fatal act, have been spent by me in the most doleful 
speculations, my thoughts constantly haunted by a 
fiery steed and a hapless rider—the arched neck— 
the whisking tail—the unpraised hoof—the shortened 
back—and I—1, clinging, pale, breathless, at length 
open all the veins of my imagination, and I see blood 
—blood; or if my passions happen to be in another 
current, | conclude with the mortifying catastrophe 
of being thrown by my charger, in the view of the 
fair, ungracefully, though unhurt, on the top ofa 
dunghill. 


The prospect of my ride influences also, in a very 
singular manner, my disposition and conduct in the 
domestic circle, and in that of my friends, Though 
naturally affectionate towards my family, I now be- 
come doubly so, I repeatedly solicit the pardon of 
each whom I may possibl¢ have offended, and assure 
them of my hearty and cordial forgiveness of any un- 
kindness on their part with which I might hitherto 
have taxed them, [I kiss all my sisters round. (1 
have eleven; the four youngest, poor little things, 
are always eating bread and butter—a practice which 
is rather adverse to the endearment.) 1 speak in the 
tenderest, most filial, and most respectful strain to 
my father and mother, whether from disinterested 
motives, or ‘that **my days may be long in the land,” 
J cannot take upon me to say. I shake hands repeat- 
edly with my neighbours and acquaintances—give 
money in charity—become serious—if a Sunday in- 
tervene, go to the three services, and seek to disa- 
buse my mind of any free-thinkivg tendencies, it 
may have harboured in my more careless hours,— 
The fact is, riding is with me one of the trials of 
life, and yet I occasionally undergo it; for, strange 
as it may appear, L have the greatest repugnanee—a 
repugnance that even surpasses my dread of horses— 
to be thought an inexperienced equestrian, much 
more a timid one. My solicitude is ever on its guard 
to conceal my iufirmity, and if my name were at- 
tached to this avowal of it, I think I should never 
survive the disgrace. ‘Therefore, though | hold the 
quadruped which is the hero of these pages in utter 
abhorrence, L always, when in company with strang- 
ers, and the subject is introduced, feign a partiality 
for the brute—talk learnedly about spavins, sand- 
cracks, wind-galls, lampers, &e.: sometimes also 
join the tribe who visit the stables; nay, in order to 
sustain my assumed character, venture to approach 
the animals, pat them, &c. Before, however, pro- 


ceeding to this pitch of temefity, take care to se- 


lect the horse which seems the most quiet, and even: 
then, in bestowing upon him ‘my dissembled caress- 
€s, endeavour to take up a position which shall be a 
golden mean between his head and his heels. Whe- 
ther it be from awkwardness on my part, | know not, 
but I don’t think I ever attempted to fondle the un- 
grateful beasts, that they did not exhibit tokens of 
displeasure, A diminutive starveling of a little pony, 
that 1 once singled out as the object of my favours, 


absolutely squealed and kicked at me the moment || 


temper seemed, like the whims of a privileged odd- 
ity, only to furnish a source of entertainment. These 
things never amuse me. Sensibly aware, however, 
of my equestrian deficiencies, | have made many at- 
tempts to remedy them. At one time I took the 
matter in haud seriously, and went so far as to prac- 
tice every day, for a whole week, on the back of 
Simon Slag, an old horse of my father’s, which bad 
been in the family for a quarter of a century—a 
quiet, plodding, dozy old brute, who moved as if he 
were made of wood, and seldom went out of a jog- 
trot. Yet I never got on Simon’s back witheut some 
feeling of perturbation, and, in course of time, Si- 
mon perceived it, though, in candour I must own, 
the only advantage he took of his discovery was to 
choose his own gait and his own road, The gait he 
usually selected was his favourite jog, and the road 
the shortest way home. For the first day or two | 
contended with Simon’s domestic propensities, and 
by dint of coaxing—nay, thrcatening—I really ven- 
tured to have recourse to menaces—forced him past 
his faveurite turn; but on the thied day, whether it 
was that the flies were unreasonable, or that ‘thome, 
sweet home,” came more vividly over his recollec- 
tious, 1 know not; all that | know is, that when 1 en- 
deavoured to lure him oa my way, he evinced his 
total insensibility to my blandishments, by doggedly 
standing stock-still; and when, adopting more vigor- 
ous measures, | ventured practically to insinuate that 
I held not the whip in vain, he absolutely shook his 
ears, and backed with me. ‘*O, have it your own 
way—have it your Own way,” said I, agitated with 
fright, and without again attempting to use the 
slightest coercion, but, on the contrary, trying every 
method to mollify and appease him, L became im- 
plicitly subservient to his will. Simon having gained 
his puint, seemed perfectly satisfied, anu jogged 
home the short way, which brought us to the stable 
yard in a quarter of an hour after we had set out. 
—Thus was I tyrannized over for three days ran- 
ning; I then gave the matter up as a hopeless case, 


_and lett Simon Slug to enjoy his o/éwm cwm dignitate 


in the paddock without any further disturbance.— 
But the most unfortenate passage perhaps in my 
life, as connected with this portien of the animal 
kingdom, took place a few days ago, and itis the 
irritability of my feeling, still writhing under the 
influence of the chagrin and vexation experienced on 
that occasion, which have, it may be unadvisedly, 
impelled me thus to avow and record in black and 
white my downright and unqualified horror of horse- 
manship. I bappened to gu last Thursday on a visit 
to a friend of mine, who lives in the country. ‘here 
were several guests beside myself. On the morning 
after 1 arrived, whilst we were at breakfast, M., 
whose study it is to make his house pleasant, asked, 
half singing in his burlesque manner the words ot 
Moore’s melody, ‘* Well what shall be our sport to- 
day?” (Various pastimes and methods of ** killing 
he enemy” were proposed. Some were rejected, 
others ratified; but what was my alarm, when, upon 
settling the *‘order of the course,” 1 heard that I 
was to form one of the equestrian party. After L had 
somewhat recovered the shock which such a commu- 
nication was calculated to give me, and had allowed 
my self time just sufficient to assume the appearance 
of equanimity, L said in as natural a manner as a 
slight tremulousness in my voice would admit of, 
«¢ My dear M., perhaps some of your friends of the 
walking party would wish to ride; if so, don’t, I con- 
jure you, (pulling him by the button,) don’t let me 
be an impediment. Iam a person very easily pleas- 
ed—very.”” (Here I snapped my fingers.) ** Your 
young brother, I see, is very anxious to ride; pray 
don’t let me or 

‘*TIs it Percy? the little monkey,” said M. **Hut- 
tut, man, let him ride his hobhy-horse.” 

**O, L wish to Heavens,” thought I, ** I had the 
hobby-horse. ”? 

‘*No, no, continued M., **you must be of ‘the 
riding party.”” And he whispered me, ‘* Miss L, is 
in our coterie, and. want to make you both acquaint- 
ed;” subjoining also, whiist he nudged me signifi- 
cantly with his elbow, ‘‘a man never looks to such ad- 
vantage as when on horseback,” my jaw dropped in 
wretched anticipation: ** and, by the bye, she is a 
beautiful horsewoman, worth your while to see her 
in the saddle.” 

Now, I put it to any nervous cavalier who ever 
ventured to place foot in stirrup—let him speak out 
fully, fairly, and honestly—could he, when mounted, 
ever look in any direction but that which is rectili- 
near between his own nose and the horse’s ears? I 
pause for a reply. Others may be ashamed to own 
it—all I can say for myself is, that I never could de- 
Viate from that straightforward course of vision, I 
always, when riding, feel as if the centre of gravity 
were in my eye, and. that if I looked to one side or 
other, I should infallibly find myself on Mother 
Earth. 

‘* See her in the saddle—see her in the saddle,” 
said I, in that absent manner which is the consequence 
of trying to rejoin to a proposition, and to devise a 
fresh evasion at the same time. ‘* O yes, beautiful 
—very pleasant—very pleasant—very—but—but— 
I really feel stupid and dull to-day. I shall bea com- 
plete nuisance to the party—I shall indeed.” 

** My dear fellow,” said M., elapping me on the 
shoulder, ‘* cheer up—I will give you an antidote in 
the shape of Mad Kitty, my young and favourite filly, 
who I promise you will keep you awake.” 

** Don’t do any such thing—hem—I mean don’t 
give me any of your valuable horses, ””—here the per- 


spiration broke out over my forehead,—** for Lama 
careless rider,” said I, gasping:—** might throw it 
down—lame it for life—constantly occurs to me, and 
indeed,’ here my voice faltered, ‘1 feel more ani- 
mated now—I do not think I shall want any stimulus 
—nay, | am in high spirits,” continued I, in that 
discordant tone of voice which is the result of the 
constrained junction of terror and dissembied merri- 
ment. ‘*T uever was more lively,” and I attempt- 
rd to chuckle and whistle. Half-buoyantly, halt- 
deprecatingly, however, I subjoined, ** you need not 
mind Mad Kitty.” 

*¢ Why,” said M., somewhat influenced by his so- 
licitude for his mare, but still anxious for my sup- 
posed comfort and amusement. ‘* If you don’t ride 
the filly, 1 will have to mount you on the stupid old 
coach-horse.” 

‘¢ My dear fellow,” said I, catching at the wel- 
come sound, ‘just the thing; the fact is—the fact is 
—except when | am riding with the hounds, 1 am 
quite indifferent as to 

“Ah, Lsee,” said M. “you are true blue. Your reel 
sportsman never care how he is mounted except when 
on the sod; but there he looks for spirit and fire— 
well, you shall come down to me next winter when 


we draw the covers, and | will put you out on a horse 


that will do you justice, and will not tet any man in 
the country get the start of you.” 

** Pil be d—d if you do,” said I, under my breath. 
I hope the recording angel dropped a tear upon the 
word—lI spoke more in fear than profanation. My 
feelings during the remainder of the time we spent 
at the breakfast-table were not, as you may guess, of 
the most agreeable nature. The thought of the ride 
hung heavily on me. It is true, the coach-horse had 
superseded Mad Kitty, still the coach-horse was a 
horse, and that was quite sufficient to awaken all my 
solicitude and apprehensions. 

The party at length rose. Each coterie, as had 
been arranged, began to form for its allotted recrea- 
tion. ‘The ladies were equipped with the most un- 
accountable alacrity, in their riding habits. Present- 
ly we hear the tramping of hoops, and the * clearing 
off,”? which horses generally indulge in, when leav- 
ing the stables; sounds awful to my ears. I begun to 
get a litue faint. “ Equestrians, turn out,” said M. 
** Come,” addressing me, ‘* have you your spurs on? 
You must wear a pair of scythes on your heels to 
make ‘ Big Sam’ go on.” (1 never dreamt of wear~ 
ing those trightful weapons, more fatal in my eyes 
than sword or pistol,) but really to tranquilize the 
palpitation I found rising in my bosom. A few mo- 
ments were afforded me for this purpose. The ser- 
vant soon knocked at my chamber door—*‘ Horses 
are waiting, sir.”? I marvelled at his unperturbed 
air. He appeared to mention quite an ordinary oc- 
currence. ‘* Very well,” said 1, calmly, and putting 
on my hat, and, at the same time, all the mock forti- 
tude [ could musier, Ll followed the servant down 
stairs, endeavouring the while to still the tumults of 
my breast, and singing with as nonchalant an air as 
my trepidation would allow— 


‘‘He loves and he rides away.” 


“Come, we wait for | you,” said M., ‘while you 
are singing, time flies.” 


**And he leap’d on the courser’s back,” 


continued I, quavering. 

**1)o then leap on your courser’s back,” said M., 
pointing to a huge black monster, with an arched neck 
like one of the Appenines, a ponderous carease 
which resembled a newly discovered continent, and 
legs!—simile does not furnish me with an illustra- 
tion of sufficient capacity fo deseribe his legs. 

“You had better get a step-ladder, Mr. B.,” said 
Miss L. who, by-the-bye, is, 1 think, rather a pert 
and interfering person. I was obliged to force a 
smile. It was, I am afraid, an abortive one; my 
features soon resumcd the cast suited to my sad situa- 
tion. 

‘‘Farewell,” said I, wringing my uncle’s hand. 
He happened to be one of the party and was 
standing on the hall-door steps. ‘*Farewell”—and 
I pressed his palm between both of mine. I never 
felt my bowels yearn more towards my uncle than 
at this moment. He is a little, red faced, choleric 
man. 

‘Whew, boy, you are squeezing my rheumatic 
finger,” said he, pettishly. 

**Come, B. come,” shouted M. The horses be- 
gan to get uneasy at being held in so long, and exhi- 
bited rather more eagerness than I did, to be off. 
“Evil communications corrupt good manners,” and 
my Mammoth, among the rest, began also to make 
some unwicldly demonstrations of impatience. — 

‘I am quite ready,” said I, with feigned alacrity, 
and I prepared to mount. 

«My dear fellow, is it at that side of your horse 
you mount?” said M. > 

“Oh,” returned Z, with great presence of mind, 
glossing over my Blamder, ‘‘it is a perfect matter 
of indifference to tye which side I mount.” Ihow- 
ever went to the right one. ‘‘Hold him tight— 
ahem!” said I in sotto voice to the groom, the in- 


junction being perfectly distinct notwithstanding a 


clearing of the throat, and a half-appearance of un- 
concern which accompanied it. What with my awk? 
wardness, and Big Sam’s unaccommodating spirit, I 
am sure three minutes fully elapsed before I got 
into the saddle, the groom having (as, I believe it is, 
Ariosto says) got ‘move kicks than half pence” from 
me, whilst I unskilfully endeavoured to place myself 
athwart my charger. 


“Well, is all right?” said M, 
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“Yes,” replied I, with desperation, both hands 
grasping at the reins, and my feet driven up to the 
heels in the stirrups; “all right.” 

‘‘Onward then,”—end on he went, I keeping in 
the rear as far as Sam would allow me; for, fired by 
a very troublesome emulation, he ambitioned the 
foremost rank. I at length succeeded in getting 
him to walk beside one of the party, who being a 
gentleman of a certain age, was more staid and dis- 
treet than the rest of the bevy. We went along 
pretty smoothly, Sam now and then startled me by 
a loud neigh like an earthquake, and by occasi6nally 
throwing up his head, buat on the whole his de 
meanour was tolerably tranquil. Though my posi- 
tion was far from being an easy one—though | was 
thoroughly conscious of the insecurity of the tenure 
by which I held it, still I was, comparatively speak- 
ing, relieved from immediate and was 
beginning to indulge the hope that all might yet be 
well, when M. called out, **Now for a smart trot.” 
‘ PL Lord!” said I, involuntarily, and on we trote 

**You are riding faster than your horse, sir,” said 
my elderly companion ina satirical tone, 

‘Bless me, Mr. B. !” said the volatile young lady, 
‘you are very active. Why, you rise so high in your 
saddle, I think every moment you will hit your head 
against the clouds,” 

“‘This ho-rse tro-ts ve-ry high,” uttered J, in 
broken accents. as I best could, the huge beast 
throwing me up and down in the most unmerciful 
manner. Tall but lost my stirrups twenty times, 
and had to hold by the pummel constantly. It wasa 
broiling day: face became like a furnace through 
exertion and fear. These sufferings, at the same 
time, were intensely aggravated by my overhearing 
the grooms, who rode behind, laughing and enjoy- 
ing the exhibition I was very unwillingly affording 
them. My companions, I perceived also, with I be- 
lieve the exception of M. himself, beganto suspect 
the true state of the case. At length we drew up 
for a few moments; it was, however, but a short re- 
spite, ‘‘Openthe wicket,’’ said M. to the grooms, 
‘that we may get on the sod.” 

Tho groom did as he was ordered. 

*V’ll wait on the road for you,” said I, puffing and 
blowing, for [had a wholesome dread of the sod. 

**Oh,” said he, ‘‘we are not coming back this way; 
we proceed through the fields. Come along.” 

**Now,” thoughtI, ‘‘for the trial.” I walkedSam 
inas quietly asf could, and practised a thousand 
frauds in order to keep him perfectly placid. ale 
lowed him to put down his head and nibble a little 
grass. ‘*Perhaps,” thought I, “horses have 
gratitude.” 


Presently one of the young ladies of the party 
began to urge on her steed inttoa quicker pace.— 
**Now for a said Miss L. 

Immediately all the horses began to show that 
restless spirit, which usually seizes them when one 
of their species exhibits any sign of accelerated mo- 
tion. Sam happened at this time to be absorbed with 
his nose ina rich buoch of clover; for anticipating the 
“mouvement,” as the French politicians say, 1 had 
no longer confined him to an an occasional nibble; 
but hoping to draw off his attention from the trans- 
actions of his neighbourhood, had given him license 
to feast himself adliéztum on the dainties with which 
he was surrounded. But notwithstanding all my pre 
cautions, Sam soon gota sidelong glance of the anties 
which the rest of the brotherhood were enacting, and 
the esprit de corps wholly overcoming his passion for 
clover, he forthwith commenced practising the same 
evolutions. It was just as if St. Paul’s Cathedral was 
dancing under you. I did every thing I could doto 
moderate his transports: patted him whenever I 
could spare one hand from the reins—called him 
‘pretty Sam”’—he nevertheless got morr intractable, 
I now prodigally lavished every possible term of en- 
dearment upon him, pulling in the bridle at the same 
time with all the muscular force I was master of. He 
went round and round with me; snorted, pawed the 
ground, rose on his hind legs. ‘*Good boy—mon- 
ster—fine fellow—O misery!—nice Sam—pretty 
litle Sam”—and off he goes ina gallop! Ifiy on 
the wings of the wind, both arms embracing his 
neck—I could not see whither I was going—I passed 
near my party, for | caught their voices, and dis- 
tinctly heard all saying **As I live, that old brute 
is running away with B,” 

After this | became insensible. I have since as- 
certained that, in crossing an immense ditch, my ty- 
rant threw me, and that [ was taken up by the party. 
Shall goon? No. I will not add another word, 
except merely to say—you may rest assured, I will 
never get on Big Sam’s back again, or that of any 
other horse. that ever breathed the breath of life! 


THE LAST FRIEND,—sy s. WIL. 


I saw the virtuous man contend 
With life’s unnumber’d woes; 

And he was poor—without a friend— 
Press’d by a thousand woes.—Camoens, 


We are not about to enter into a question of ju- 
risprudence; nor do we purpose to discuss the merits 
of that much disputed point—imprisonment for debt. 
But, as having some bearing on the subsequent nar- 
rative, we cannot but remark, that it forms a very se- 
rious objection to such a mode of punishment—that 
whilst the bad man, the practised rogue, the syste- 
matically distionest—either avoids it, or, if he suf- 
fers, feels it not—the good man—whose only crimi- 
nality is misfortane—whose ‘only dlograse, pove 


erty; upon his talis, with all its tremendous force. 
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Rs it must be a heart breaking thing, first to 


e The stings and arrows of outrageous Fortune,” 


and then the eastigation of Justice; to be shut out of | p 


society—to be shut in with rogues. If the infliction 
of these laws be for retaliation only, they are bad— 
if for ‘the terror of evil-doers,” they are futile—if 
for correction, worse than useleas—for certain it 1s, 
more good hearts have been broken within the walls 
of a debtor’s prison, than bad onesamended. But, 
to our Tale. 

The firm of Melbourne & Son was for many years 
one of the most respectable in the mercantile city of 
——., and it well merited the credit it possessed. 
A clear head and honest heart made the elder Mel- 
bourne a fit associate for the unsuspicious and warm- 
hearted Henry Melbourne his only son. ‘‘I do not 
wish to make you sly and distrustful, Henry,” said 
his father, on oneo ccasion, when his generous and 
confiding disposition had been imposed upon by a 
designing man-—‘* bat I would make you wary and 
cautious. I would not have you to expect to tread 
upon a snake at every step—ihat would make you 
miserable; yet, my son,you must not forget there are 
snakes—this will make you prudent.” 

Henry forgot not the advice of his parent, nor did 
he undervalue it; but his feelings would, neverthe- 
less, sometimes run away with his judgment; the ho- 
nest principle which dwelt within his own bosom led 
him to expect the same in others; and he was often 
deceived. 

The first dark cloud which gathered over the for- 
tunes of Henry Melbourne, was the death of his be- 
loved parent—his first best friend. With a sorrow- 
ing heart he placed in the tomb what then seemed to 
him his all of earthly value. - His affections were 
torn trom that object round which they had twined 
with all the relying fondness of filial love. 

It was in this gloomy state of adversity, when 
earth seemed to have lost its greatest charm, that 
Henry Melbourne was introduced to the family of 


most splendid of earthly spectacles—the setting of 
the sun, seen over a wide expanse of waters—and 
were taking their evening repast, when a letter was 
laced on the table by the servant of the hotel—it 
declared the firm of Melbourne & Horton insolvent; 
his villanous partuer had escaped, and was no where 
to be found. In addition to the responsibilities in 
which he had involved their own house, far beyond 
what they were able to meet, he had committed a 


forgery, on a firm of the same city, and that to a large 


amount. There was reason to suppose, therefore, 
that he had fled the country, and had left his guilt- 
less partner to bear the whole weight of the respon- 
sibility. 

The effect of the letter on the wretched Henry 
Melbourne, was too viclent and too sudden to per- 
mit concealment from her who must be the sharer in 
his wretchedness. It fell from his hands, and he sat 
with a vacant gaze of horror—unconscious for a time 
of the nature and extent of the evil which had be- 
fallen him—a state of mind which calamity induces, 
resembling the stunning effect of a violent blow.— 
But the sensitive perception, and the keen anguish 
soon followed. He took up the letter—again perus- 
ed it, as though doubtful if his eyes had not deceived 
him; but, alas! it was all too certain, and his heart 
sunk within him., A moment the thought came 
over him, that he would conceal from his wife the 
full extent of the evil; but it would have been im- 
possible. The sudden change and deathlike pale- 
ness of his countenance, and the clammy coldness of 
the hand which she anxeusly and fondly pressed be- 
tween her own, told her that something dreadful had 
occurred. Melbourne strove to speak,—but he 
could not tell the tale—and he gave her the letter.— 
She perused it with suppressed emotion; she felt all 
the weight of the misfortune; but it was evident some 
consoling thought sustained her mind from sinking 
beneath its pressure. 

** Now,” said the affectionate wife, ‘*now Henry, 
we shall learn the value of each other’s love. It has 
been a joy to us—the greatest amongst many joys— 


His father-in-law, Mr. Seymour, on the second 
failure, became exasperated, and confirmed in the 
opinion he had before entertained—that the whole 
was attributed to the negligence of Melbourne: and 
though he did not close the door on him, he did that 
which had the same eect on a man of Henry Mel- 
bourne’s spirit—he made it evident to him that he 
was not welcome. 

The day preceding that which was to bring Henry 
the alternative of paying his bill, or going to prison, 
he spent in fruitless applications to friends; he got 
abundance of pity, but no help—all were willing, no 
one able; and he returned home, tired of foot and 
sick at heart, to gaze on the saddest portion of his 
gloomy prospect—the wife, with her nursling babe, 
trom whose society he was so soon to be torn. 

** Have you got the money, Henry?” was the ques- 
tion, with which, in a quick, but whispered tone, 
she met him on the threshbold; and with suspended 
breath she awaited his delayed answer, ** No!” 

At that sound, her fortitude for a few moments 
failed, and she sank a lifeless form in the arms of 
her husband. 

With returning consciousness, came again that 
enduring spirit which had sustained her through the 
protracted trials of fortune. *‘[ will see my Father,” 
said Mrs. Melbourne, ‘‘ yes, and 1 will take my 
babe with me, and the laughing eyes of your child 
shall plead with the tears of mine, the cause of the 
blameless, though unfortunate—he cannot deny his 
aid to his own child any longer.” 

She was mistaken. Mr. Seymour was an admir- 
er of justice and firmness! He thought his relative 
had been imprudent, and accounted it but just that 
he should suffer for his folly; and it was now a mat- 
ter of pride with him to persist in his Bratus-like 
severity, in spite of his daughter’s. heart-searching 
appeals on her husband’s behalf. We will give but 
a part of their colloquy. 

“ He must go to jail, then, dear father?” 

“* He sought his own way there, Caroline—it will 
teach him discretion.” 


“It matters not!—to-night he will come!” said 
Melbourne in a positive but solemn manner. 

Early in the morning the arrest was served on the 
unfortanate Henry. When the men entered, his 
wife was setting beside him weeping; her head was 
reclined against his shoulder, and he had his darling 
iufant in his arms, 

“I wilkattend you,” said Melbourne; then addres- 
sing his wife, “Caroline, take our babe—she must 
not go to me too.” 

With faltering step he crossed the room, and tak- 
ing from above the mantel piece a miniature of his 
wife and child, gazed fondly on it fora short time. 

‘I will take it, though I shall not need it, Caro- 
line, you will go to your father’s with our dear infant. 

he will not let you suffer—” 


“But the friend, Henry—the friend you mention. 


—to-night you say he will come—are you certain he 


witli come? 

‘I fcel that he will!” was the answer. 

‘“Then to morrow you will be released?” 

**T'o-morrow!” repeated the husband. 

Strange as the manner was, in which the assurance 
was given, Mrs. Melbourne was so fixed by the 
thought, ‘‘to morrow he will be released,” that she 
took no notice of it, 

Once more he kissed his babe, as it struggled in 
the arms of its mother to come to him—and embrace. 
ing his wife, turned to depart. His limbs trembled 
beneath him, and his step was faltering. 

As though he had sustained hhimselt by mental ex- 
citement till that hour—his bodily weakness became; 
suddenly evident, and he soon found it necessary to 
ask the support of the officer’s arm. 

The insidiousness of consumptive disease, is ‘a 
trite subject of remark. Like the undermining of a 
building, the foundation of the constitution is sapped 
away by it till at length, as by a sudden crash, the- 
fabric falls. Henry Melbourne, as we have before 
related, had long been its victim; and its progress. 
was nota little accelerated by the misfortunes he 
had endured. 
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theSeymours, The voice of sympathy had frequent- =the ’ ; 
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claims as her due. Perhaps, he fancied he saw some- 
thing better than beauty,—that expression of high 
intelligence, which sometimes shows itself indispu- 
tably in the human countenance. 

This, too, might claim the meed of admiration; 
but it was that which time revealed to him of Caro- 


tained a heavy, a grievous loss. ‘True, thatthe bad 
man whom you confided in but too generousty has 
wronged us of our gold will my Henry, my hus- 
band—will wy child’s father rob us of that we haye 
still left us, that which is of ten-fold more value to 
us both—his own happiness? ; 
Forgive us, reader, for a momentary digression. 


his thin white hand on his sul whiter brow, and 
apparently lost in thought, a momentary gleam of 
hope lit up his countenance, but his wife’s look told 
him the sad truth—the tailare of her eadeavor. 

‘Have you no friend yet untried, my love?” in- 
quired Mrs, Melbourne. 


the morrow. 

Late in the afternoon a messenger came for Mrs. 
Melbourne;—her husband. wished to see her as speed-. 
ily as possible, with her infant. 

Mr. Seymour, her father, accompanied her to the 
prison door, but whether ashamed of the length to 


loss, 
be 
Pe ventu 
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must take its flight at the sight of human ties, and to 


thizing, encouraging—it is. the ministration and the 


that, too, which under the gentle influence of for- tending to communicate the glad tidings of her fa- Nackno 
been gathering over their unconscious heads, broke | the example of his wife, Henry Melbourne was ena- te “+ semana hie wike eaniousie. ee ‘‘Caroline,” he said, in alow, painful voice; then. i sry 
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Some time after the death of his father, whose | have mentioned. From the wreck of their fortune | “‘No!” said Melbourne, grey them ifin a deep |" Mrs, Melbourne, imagining it was from the grief jof he, 
assistance in the business of the firm, was missed by | enough was saved to enable him to commence busi- | Teverte on past events, ‘No: Lhave seldom seen | he felt at being once more deceived by his friend, was by 


Henry as much as his friendship and society, he 
found it necessary to associate himself in partnership 
with a person who had Jong been on terms of inti- 
macy with the family. Mr. Horton, for such was 
his partner’s name, presented an appearance of the 
greatest candour and integrity, in his demeanour, 
conversation, and conduct, and Henry was led to 
place the most implicit confidence in his management 
of the affairs of the firm. 

1 he unsuspicious character of Henry Melbourne, 
might have been imposed upon by less specious ap- 
pearances than his partner presented;—for he was in 
reality a most perfect and accomplished villain. He 
had for many years been a professed gamester; one 
of the most desperate and daring character—yet, had 
so skilfully and successfully thrown the cloak of hy- 
pocrisy over his proceedings, that no one even sus- 
pected him of the practice. 

Since the time when he had connected himself 
with Henry Melbourne, he had had what is techni- 
cally termed, *‘a run of ill luck.” To support his 
credit, he had, unknown to his partner, and in a way 
which bid defiance to detection, till ruin had-result- 
ed, involved the firm in debt to an immense amount. 

At the time when the crisis cathe, and conceal- 
ment was no longer possible, Henry Melbourne was 
accompanying the beloved of his heart and home, 
with their mutually adored idol, on a short tour, 
which the state of Mrs. Melbourne’s health rendered 
necessary. 

The messenger of bad tidings found. Henry Mel- 
bourne and his family at an hotel inthe vicinity of 
the romantic town of ——, where they had proposed 
to remain afew days. They had just returned from 
ao evening ramble, in which they had enjoyed that, 


ness again, though on a very humble scale. 

Most of his former friends distanced themselves 
into acquaintances,and the Seymour family regarded 
him as an imprudent man—as one ‘*who might have 
taken more care for other’s sake, if he did not choose 
to do it tor his own.” 

Mr. Seymour ‘‘would have assisted him in his re- 


establishment in the world—dut he wished him to 


feel the consequences of his former folly.” 

Whether it might be called folly or imprudence, 
the fact was evident, that he did feel the conse- 
quences of it—it had sh@ken the foundations of his 
constitution to their very base. ‘The ingratitude of 
some, the reproaches of others, and the meek resig-. 
nation of his Caroline to her sadly altered lot, were 
sources of that ceaseless ‘‘canking care,”? which 
preys on the body’s health slowly but surely, till the 
work of ruin is complete. To the tearful eyes of 
Mrs. Melbourne every day exhibted some fresh to- 
ken of her husband’s declining, state. His hollow 
eyes, and sunken cheeks and temples, with the bright 
hectic flush that came and went, as the slow fever 
which was consuming him prevailed or subsided— 
spoke a language too plain to be misunderstood. 

He attended to his business with unremitting assi- 
dujty, but was fearful and anxious lest evil should 
again befall him. ._The society of his wife and child 
had become dearer to him than ever, and. he con- 
fessed that misfortune alone could have taught them 
the worth of each other’s affection. 

But the last vial was yet to be. poured out on the 
head of the unhappy Henry. Melbourne. Cautious 
as he had been, he became from the failures of 
others again involved; and though toa trifling amount, 


it presented him with. the horrors, of a jail. 


him since | have kept Puy ye with misfortune.— 
Yesterday I saw him,—for 1 sought him,—and he 
pitied me—lamented it should happen so unfortu- 
nately, that I should need his assistance, at a time 
when he could not conveniently afford it—and then 
—yes, then, he talked of prudence, and wished me 
safely through my troubles.” 

«But there is one kind friend—you said so just 
now: why not see,Aim to-night? For you know, my 
Henry, to-morrow—” 


Again Mrs. Melbourne checked herself at that: 
word—for it was her wish not to bring the probable 
event of the next day before his mind by talking of. 
it—but the thought was maddening her brain, and 
the word would escape her lips. 

‘*Not to-night! Ltis too late you know, to call, on 
a friend,” said Melbourne, with an air of languid 
mirthfulness, ‘‘and for your sakes I might wish—” 

He paused, and it was in vain his wile endeayvour- 
ed to win from him the meaning of his mysterious 
intimation. 

The dreaded day came, and again and again did 
Mrs. Melbourne enquire concerning the last friend 
to whom her hasband had alluded. He still spoke 
of him, but it was in a strangely altered tone and 
manner. 

he promised to come?” asked Mrs. Mel- 
bourne. 

‘*Fle has promised, my love?” 

“But when—when, Henry?” 

*“T'o-night!” 

“‘To-night? O! gracious heaven! to-night, Henry 
—you will be in jail!”? Thus she spoke, for the words 
which expressed her feelings would no longer be 
suppressed, 


again about to speak of her futher’s intention, when 
with an effort, Henry Melbourne stopped her and 
proceeded: 

No., Caroline, my last friend will not deceive me! 
To-night—yes—to-night he will be here, and He—- 
He who sends him to release me, will protect my wife 
—my darling babe.” As he spoke,he took his wife’s 
hand, and, when his faint voice ceased, pressing it to 
his lips, he bowed his head apon the table, 

‘The wife, overcome with sorrow, hung fondly over 
him, and her tears feol abundantly—on the corpse- 
of her husband. 

His last friend had arrived.—It was Death; he an . 
ticipated it—Henry Melbourne was dead. 


THE LOST SHIP: 
OR THE UNEXPECTED WITNESS. 
A MERCANTILE STORY, 

Taking care of the main chance, I have elsewhere 
attempted to define the keeping one hand on your 
own pocket, and the other in your neighbor’s—a de- 
finition which, whatever it may want of truth in its 
general application, was in exact accordance with 
the practice and opinions of Gideon Owen. He was 
one of those who, very, early in life, discovered the 
inconveniencesattendant upon bearing a good char- 
acter—a quality, he would observe, in such univer- 
sal request, that the possessor is.jiable to be robbed 
of it at every torn. Nay, it was even an encum- 
brance ta-a man of his peculiar genius, which, when 
relieved from the restraint, developed itself in a man- 
ner which. promised to secure him a distinguished 

ace in that calender which is more remarkable for 

eroes than saints. He wasone of the honorable 


fraternity of British merchants, though, like a true 
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e altogether rejected those commonplace 
notions by which that respectable body have the uni- 
versal reputation of being governed. The halter 
and the gibbet were the line and rule by which Gi- 
deon was regulated in his dealings; and it is admitted 
that he was exact, to anicety, in his measures. The 
accounts of a man who trusted to no one, and whom 
none ever thought of trusting, must necessarily have 


genius, bh 


B® hcen in anutshell; and it was Owen’s boast that his 


Fpocket was his counting-house, and his journal and 
leger a two-penny memorandu 

‘or a description of his person—behold bim plod- 

ding his way through the street, regardless of every 
external object, but in chuckling self-gratulation on 
having completed some advantageous and overreach- 
ing bargain; observe the pleased, but unpleasing ex- 
pression, so purely animal, of his countenance; re- 
murk, too, his left hand elenched upon his bosom, a 
sinister attempt to keep down the upbraidings of 
conscience, or, perhaps, to guard his heart from the 
possibility of its being assailed by any of those sym- 
pathies by which ordinary and grovelling minds are 
sometimes turned from their purposes. His vigi- 
lance was at once useless and misplaced—useless, 
because his heart was as hard as a brickbat, and mis- 
placed, becausz with him the seat of feeling was the 
neck, 

One of his latest commercial transactions was of 
so remarkable a character, that I shall venture to put 
it on record. Gideon was, on a sudden, seized with 

Ba passion for speculation to the East Indies, and 
aecordingly purchased a vessel, loaded her to the 
very hatches, and, like a prudent man, insured the 
ship and cargo toa considerable amount. Itis true, 
there were some trifling discrepancies between the 
invoices and the shipments, but such things will oc- 
cur in the hurry of business, and underwriters are 
not particular so long as the ship stands 4. E., and 
they get their premium. 

‘lwo months afterwards, news arrived that the ves- 
sel had foundered, to the great dismay of Gideon, 
who alleged thathe had insured too little, and of the 
underwriters, who found that they had assured too 
much. Some of them had taken heavy lives upon 
the risk, and one man in particular, had ventured to 
an amount, the exaction of which would have left 
him and his family without a shilling in the world, 
and Gideon, unluckily, was not slow in advancing 
his claim. A meeting was appointed between Owen 
and the underwriters, at a coffee-house, for the pur- 
pose of discussing certain matters connected with the 
Joss, when his documents were produced, and found 
to be unchallengable. One of the parties, however, 
ventured to express a doubt as to the total loss of the 
vessel, 

** Nay,” exclaimed a voice from an adjoining box, 
. if it be the loss of the Hopewell, I can vouch for 

at.” 

‘*And pray,” inquired one of the parties interested, 
regarding the volunteer witness with no complacent 
look, ‘* what makes you so knowing about the loss of 
the ship?” 


‘* The simple fact of my having had the pleasure 
| of being in her company at the time,” rejoined the 
firstspeaker, a fashionably dressed young man, with 
very handsome but sunburnt countenanee, rising, 
and leaning carelessly against the petition of the 
boxes, so as to confront the party, one of whom, the 
individual who had at first addressed him, took upon 
himself the office of spokesman, and continued his 
interrogatories by saying, ‘* Why, you were surely 
not one of the crew?” 

** No,” answered the young gentleman, bowing in 
acknowledgment of the compliment implied, ‘1 
was only a passenger, and so, when the Hopewell 
struck, the captain and crew took to the long-boat, 
and, paradoxically enough, alleging that I did not 
ee the ship, left me in undisputed command 
of her. 


** And you were picked off from the wreek after- 
wards, I presume?” said the querist. 

** Within aw ace of it, by a shot from a Dutch man- 
of-war, fired for no earthly reason that I could guess, 


i= except that I did not answer their first signal.” 


** You should have waved your handkerchief, ” 
**T should have been waved myself, then,” was 


Ls! the reply, ‘ seeing that it was the only tie that bound 


me to life and the main-top-mast, from which it was 


ie 80C exactly convenient for me just at that time to part 


| 
| 


company.” 
‘And pray, sir,” continued the inquisitor, “ how 


wy Aaa did you continue in that perilous situa- 
ion! 


‘“‘Upon my honour, sir, Iam unable to answer 
your question with any degree of precision, as I 
-ommitted my watch to the trusteeship of the deep; 
forthe precious metals, however they may contri- 
ute to keep a man’s head above water on the Royal 
“xchange, have a marvellously anti-buoyant tendency 
nthe Atlantic. Besides, to let you into a secret, I 
mead at that particular juneture, a strong impression 

tat me and I had very nearly done with each other.” 

And may l inguire, then, by what miracle you 


@ ‘‘ By no miracle at all, sir, bot by simply waitin 
Bentil the tide trned, when the vel was left high 
; ~ dry upon the sand; and I took the opportunity 
oe ping on shore.” 

pon my word,” exclaimed another of the party, 
you were in high luck to have been able to hold 
ut so long.” 
Merny you call it!” replied the person address- 
: **well, we will not eavil about terms; Ihave been 
ceustomed to call it by another name, though.” 


a 


‘*But, sir,” interrupted the first interrogator, 
**did the crew make no effort to save the cargo?” 

“Qh, yes! their exertions were wonderful, and 
their success complete, in saving themselves, which 
they seemed to consider the most valuable part of it, 
and, as far as my observations went, they were about 
right, for always excepting myself, there appeared 
to be little else in the ship worth caring for.”’ 

“The goods, then, must have been wretchedly 
packed.” 

**Quite the contrary, I assure you; had they been 
crown jewels, they could not have been more beau- 
tifully cased: I had the curiosity to examine a few of 
them while the tide was subsiding.” 

*‘And what, may I ask, were the contents?” 

“Why, the boxes, for the most part, contained 
niineralogical specimens—chiefly of silex or flint, 
which appeared an appropriate article of exportation 
to a country whither we had sent so much steel.” 

**And the bales—what did they contain?” 

““Oh!—rags, principally rags, which I thought 
also a very proper article of export froma country in 
which there appears a superfluity of the commodity.” 

**And do you imagine the rest of the cargo was of 
the like materials?” 

**Can’t say as to the materials, but, I apprehend, 
of pretty much the same value; for 1 remarked that 
some of the inhabitants of the coast, who ran down 
to the wreck at low water,to see if they could be use- 
ful, returned empty-handed.” 

**And, pray sir,” continued the querist, ‘‘is it your 
opinion that the loss of the vessel was occasioned by 
the captain’s bad management and ignorance of the 
coast??? 

“Oh, no! I never saw any thing better managed 
in my life; and nothing but a most intimate acquaint- 
ance with the seas could have enabled him to run her 
upon the only rock which was to be found within ten 
leagues of the spot.” 

**And do you think the captain and his crew got 
safely to land?” 

“I have reason to doubt it, for they chose a fine 
day anda fair wind for the excursion. Besides, I saw 
the captain, six months after, at New York, in high 
feather, living away, en prince, atone of the priuci- 
pal hotels in the city.” 

“Indeed! that is somewhat extraordinary for a 
shipwrecked mariner: whence think you he derived 
the means?” . 

**] cannot for the life of me imagine; unless, by-the 
way, it was from ahuge pocket-book which I ob- 
served him to stow away carefully in his bosom,about 
ten minutes. before he made the notable experiment 
on the ship’s bo'tom.” 


‘‘He must have been somewhat abashed at seeing: 


ou.” 
! *¢‘Nota whit! He shook me cordially by the hand, 
alluded partly to the inauspicious circumstances in 
which he had left me, apologised for the oversight, 
and concluded by asking me to dinner.” 

“‘And you immediately discovered him to the po- 
lice?” 

“‘Not I! for as brother Jonathan is much too jeal- 
ous adry nurse of his adopted children to admit of 
any interference in their education, so I sat down to 
a partie quarree, consisting of the eaptain, his chiel 
mate, an under secretary and myself, and we laughed 
immeasurably over the claret and the story of my 
escape.” 

*‘Upon my word, young gentleman, exclaimed the 
other, gravely, that is what we should call, in Eng- 
land, comprising a felony.” 

“Very like it, I confess; but it was better than 
compromising my safety, and I knew my nautical 
friend too well, net to feel assured, that if he had 
had the least suspicion of my attention to the cargo 
he left in my charge, he would scarcely have allow- 
ed me to quit America without some testimonial of 
his gratitude.” 


During this dialogue Gideon, who found the young 
gentleman so wellinformed on the subject under dis- 
cussion as to render any explanation from himself 
super:iuous, took an opportunity of withdrawing, 
leaving the matter entirely in the hands of the un- 
derwriters. Ihe latter worthies held a consultation, 
continued by three several adjournments, which end- 
ed on the fourth day, in thcir obtaining a warraat 
for Gideon’s apprehension. He, however, having 
only his own safety to consult, had availed himseif of 
cerlain paper wings, which he kept in his pocket- 
book, and had sailed from Gravesend, with a fair 
wind, on his passage, to join the captain, just three 
days before the arrival of lis officer in pursuit. 

He was overtaken, however, not by a sheriff’s of- 
ficer, but by a storm, by which he was shipwrecked 
in good earnest, and found his way to New York, in 
so wretched and dilapidated a condition, that his old 
friend could not be prevailed upon to believe he was 
the same person, and positively refused him assistance 
alleging, that it was a principle with him never to 
encourage impostors.—Blackwood. 


Serious ca’amity.—A coloured woman, who was 
cook ina respectable family in State-street, was left 
in the kitchen on Saturday night last; and at a late 
hour the family was alarmed by screams of distress. 
No time was lost to discover the cause. The cook 
was found with her clothesall on fire. The back door 
was opened, and the flames which surrounded her 
body were extinguished with the snow from the yard, 
but the suffering cook was so badly burned, that she 
survived but a few hours, although she had medical 


a and the kindest attention from the family.-™. ¥. 
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The report of the committee of the Legislature, 
appointed to investigate the local causes of cholera 
in the Arch street prison, and to inquire into the 
sufficiency of the legal provisions for the maintenance 
of untried prisoners and debtors, is very ably drawn 
up, and possesses deep interest. Dr. Gibbon was 
chairman of the committee. It is stated im the report 
that on the 30th of July last, the day the epidemic 
cholera broke out decidedly in the Arch street jail, 
there were confined in the criminal apartments of 
that prison, 170 men and 110 women, besides 30 in 
the debtors apartment, making a total of 510 persons 
of different ages. The committee are informed that 
the general average of committals to the criminal 
side of this prison is from 12 to 15 a day. There 
were 12 new prisoners who entered upon the 29th 
July, and 24 were sent in on the 30th. In the month 
of June preceding, there had been 541 committals to 
this prison; during the nionth of July, 598; in Au- 
gust, there were 208; and in September, 437. 

‘The disease first appeared in the women’s apart- 
ments, on the person of a female vagrant, who had 
only been a day or two in the house. The report 
gives a vivid and painful picture of the sufferings of 
the poor wretches who were among the victims, and 
states that on the night of the 4th of August, two eart 
loads of coffins were sent to the jail, by the coroner, 
whose certificate declares that between the 2d and 
10th of August, he caused to be buried from the 
Arch street prison, forty-nine persons. It is believed 
that the whole number of victims was sixty-two. The 
report proceeds. 


The ordinary daily allowance for each untried 
prisoner, or vagrant, and disorderly, profane, and 
intemperate person, confined in the Arch street jail 
at all seasons, is, for breakfast, five gills of molasses 
and water, and half a pound of bread, made of rye and 
lndian meal; for dinner, one pound of rye bread 
each, and five gills of soup—the soup is made ot five 
quarts of Indian and five quarts of rye meal—and 
eighteeen pounds of beet for the average number of 
prisoners usdally confined there, which exceeds two 
hundred and. fifty. ‘They have no allowance for sup- 
per, but they sometimes retuin the bread, to be eaten 
in the evening. it should be mentioned, that two 
bushels of potatoes are also boiled each day, which, 
distributed among the prisoners, give them two. or 
three a piece. At some seasons of the year, seven 
quarts of rice are substituted in the soup, instead of 
the allowance of potatees. ‘lhe county commission- 
ers allow thirteen cents per day for each untried pri- 
soner. ‘fhe supplies are furnished by contract. 

A bed is seldom seen in this prison; there is no 
provision of this kind made dy daw tor either sex: 
in winter two blankets are provided by the county, 
and although the law declares ‘* that all prisoners 
shall have Uderty to provide themselves with bed- 
ding, food and other necessaries, during their impri- 
sonment,” yet very few among the whole number 
take advantage of it: some are in daily expectation 
of gcing out to trial or by bail; but a great majority 
are too destitute to derive any benefit trom the per- 
mission. 

There are nine locking up rooms on the men’s 
side, and four for the women, the size of which is 
about twenty feet square—in these rooms the prison- 
ers are confined at night. During the day, two large 
apartments serve them, in which the blacks are al- 
lotted one side, and the whites the cther; the sexes 
being in different divisions of the prison. A yard, 
surrounded by a high wall, within which are the ne- 
cessary offices, encloses them within narrow limits. 

The Arch street jail is the common receptacle of 
untried prisoners of every description, and has al- 
ways been considered one of the worst schools of 
Highway robbers, murderers, burglars, coun- 
terfeiters, vagrants, and those committed for petty 
larcenies, are mingled with some confined for their 
most trivial inadvertencies, to whom are occasion- 
ally united those innocent of the offences laid to the 
charge, against whom are to be found men who, ir 
the language of the keeper, ‘‘will swear fora glass 
of grog.” Froma_ statement of the criminal busi- 
ness transacted in three of the courts of the city and 
county of Philadelphia, for the year 1829, it appears 
that of 434 charges presented to the mayor’s court 
only 184 were followed by convictions. In the court 
of quarter sessions the whole number of bills was 
569, and 204 convictions; and in the oyer and termi- 
ner 29 bills and 13 convictions. T he principal of- 
fences laid to the charge of the prisoners were as- 
sault and batttery, larceny, and keeping tippling 
houses. Prisoners, we are told upon good authority, 
are usually brought in, on the first offence, tor some 
trifling impropriety, the result of misfortune, want, 
or sudden excitation, as often as of patural propensi- 
ty to crime, who, although at first highly disgusted 
with their situation, soon become so easy in their 
manners and conversation, that the keeper can 
scarcely distinguish them from old offenders. For | 


77 
the most part, however, those confined in this prison, 
as vagrants, disorderly or idle, exhibit a state of 
constitutional infirmity and disease, and are described 
as having generally less means of comfort out of 
prison, than it affords them. Many are preserved 
by coming to the jailas a home, who often go out 
at the end of thirty days, apparently much improved 
in health and appearance, but in a few weekes re- 
turn again, bloated with intemperance, and scarcely 
to be recognized. In summer such of the vagrants 
as get drunk, lie about the streets, and are taken up 
by the watch and sent to this prison; in winter, they 
seek shelter from the cokd in stables, sheds, grog 
shops and cellars, and generally find their way to 
the alms house. Disorderly persons mostly come in 
the summer. Those who have ever been confined 
in this jail for slight offences, will have the finger 
pee at them by the hardened villain whenever 
e meets them abroad; for he takes delight and con-- 
ceives it a point of duty, to recognize one he has ever 
met in the jail. Slight offenders ere often indoctri-- 
nated by those grown callous in vicions habits, who 
will practice them in picking pockets, give them an 
account of the manner in which they enter stores. 
with false keys, and other means; teach them how 
to rob by adroitly knocking down the unwary; nar- 
rate the various modes of stealing horses; tell of their: 
escapes and adventures, and how to avoid the pen- 
alties of the law by shifts and contrivance. They 
interest the feelings, prejudices and passions of those: 
who consider themselves aggrieved by their con- 
finement, and rejoice to prepare them for future de- 
predations upon society. The most loathsome and 
unnatural propensities are sometimes indulged by 
these wretched objects. Schemes for escape, and 
for the commission of the highest offences, are con- 
trived in the prison. The ingenuity and tact which 
is exhibited, often prove too seductive upon the 
minds of those, whose moral and physical condition 
are alike depraved. 

From the sketch we have given, it may be under- 
stood how difficult, under all circumstances, it must 
have been, indeed almost impossible, to have pre- 
vented the introduction of an epidemic disorder, of 
such wide prevalence as the cholera, among such a 
population, confined in such crowded numbers with- 
in the limits of the Arch street jail. With the ex- 
ception of the free use of chloride of lime, and hav- 
ing the apartments in as cleanly condition as possi- 
ble, the committee are not aware of any measures of 
precaution used by the inspectors of the prison to 
anticipate the cholera, until it absolutely broke out in 
the jail. We are informed that a few days before 
the disease appeared, an attempt was made to induce 
all who entered to wash themselves. Many who 
were the most miserable resisted this rule. 


The total. number of commitments to the Arch 
street jail, in 1820, was 3017, of which only five per- 
sons died in prison, ‘The total number of commit- 
ments in 1830, was 3932; total of diseases relieved 
or cured, 751, and 5 deaths. ‘The total number of 
deaths in 1831 was 15, an amount unusually large, 
occasioned principally by typhus and bilious fevers, 
The chief keeper informed the committee that for 
seven years the deaths had not exceeded that num- 
ber, and that the average was not so high as 10 or 12 
perannum. ‘The total number of commitments in 
1831 was 4506, of which 2503 were charged with be- 
ing disorderly, idle, and disturbers of the peace, or 
were convicted as vagrants, or for profane swearing 
and intoxication. Of the remainder, 1187 were for 
assault and battery, for keeping tippling houses, and 
similar charges, while 816 were confined upon charg- 
es of burglary, larceny, passing counterfeit money, 
and other offences punished by fine and imprison- 
ment to hard labour. In 1832, the total number of 
commitments amounted (04515. It appears that the 
largest number are usually sent into the Arch street 
jail during the summer months.” 


We have only space to-day for the following fur- 
ther important passages of the report; but we shall 
take an early opportunity of giving further extracts, 
especially the sensible reflections with which it con- 
cludes: 


The committee understand that a man legally sen- 
tenced by a magistrate to 30 days imprisonment, is a 
convict for that term, and that the magistrate has no 
right to set him free after the conviction. The 
temptation of the costs, it is to be feared, is too fre- 
quently the incentive both of the imprisonment and 
of the release. 

In the course ofa year, some of the same persons 
are received into the prison 10 or 15 times; more 
particularly those charged as disorderly and vagrant. 
A very considerable number are sent there 2 or 3 
times, often serving but a few days, when the pay- 


ment of the costs by some means of violence or dis | 


tress, obtains their release. : 

It has been decided by the Recorder of the city of 
Philadelphia, upon writ of habeas corpus, that the 
commitment of a prisoner by a magistrate, to answer 
at the next court of, quarter sessions for @ breach of 
the peace by * disorderly conduct,” isnot a legal 
commitment. The mode of committal by some of 
the magistrates, was therefore changed, and the same 


description of persons are sent to jail upon a charge 
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of riot or affray, which are indictable offences, and 
thus a chance for the costs is still secured. Although 
the magistrates are not entitled to costs in criminal 
charges, until the case is decided by the courts, still 
the expectation of a favourable result, crowds the 
jails, and fills the courts with causes which needless- 
ly increase the amount of wretchedness and of of- 
fences. 

An inspector of the prison, who 
times served in that capacity for upwards of 20 years, 
informed the committee that he bad known about 80 
of this description of persons, confined for riots or 
affrays, who had mvt been able to pay their costs, dis- 
charged at once from the prison, without being brought 
before the court, after a confinement in the sttuaticr 
we have described for 3 months; and that the aver- 
age at every calendar, of those who are not called up, 
is about 20. Sometimes the keeper has them pre- 
viously released by the prosecuting attorney. They 
are let loose from the jail, highly excited by their 
wants and miseries, to prey upon society. When 
they are thought worth it, they are again returned by 
the same magistrates, the competition among whom 
appears to be a monstrous evil, though probably not 
so great as the facilities which some of the present 
laws afford to them, Equitable laws may be per- 
verted by improper administration; but unjust laws 
must operate oppressively upon the people, if put in 
force for the sustenance of the magistracy. 

It is believed that most of the cases of imprison- 
ment which occur for minor offences would not be 
heard, (without any prejudice to the interests of the 
society,) except for the costs which accrue upon 
them—and hence an advantage is given to the ma- 
gistrate who transcends the proper exercise of au- 
thority, over him who respects the interests of the 
community. Out of 300 cases of assault and battery 
which in 3 months were brought before the Mayor 
and Recorder of the city of Philadelphia, 15 only 
were considered of sufficient importance to be sent 
to court, and the rest were settled. 


The third number of the Knickerbacker, or New 
York Monthly Magazine, is embellished with a very 
handsome engraving of Webb’s Congress Hall, 142 
Broadway. The first article, on the Hebrew language, 
is well written, and is evidently from the pen of a 
scholar, The second is a spirited translation of one 
of Beranger’s most popular songs. The nextis a 
lively article on the Art of Being Happy. Towards 
the conclusion the writer holds these opinions: 


The art of being happy then would seem to lie at 
last but in the vigorous exercise of our reason, and 
implicit obedience to its dictates: and without be- 
wildering our minds with bootless discussions why 
or whence we were sent here, we should first ex- 
amine, with all our faculties, what is best to be done 
while we remain; what evils threaten, and what good 
may be enjoyed, and to what extent an avoidance of 
the one and an indulgence in the other, is compatible 
with our duties to heaven. The result once arrived 
at—and so plainly is the will of Providence \ ~itten 
abroad upon the earth, that it may be attained by the 
most ordinary mind—it should be buried deep in 
the breast as a vital principle of action—a beacon to 
regulate our course amid the shoals and quicksands 
of the world, and a harbour to shelter us from its 
storms; a fortress from which we can wage war upon 
our own passions, and a fastness to which we can re- 
tire when assailed by those of others. 

The fourth isa clever sketch by Pauldiug, with 
an excellent moral. The fifth is the first ofa series 
of papers under the title, **Vagaries of a Humor- 
ist.” A single paragraph will show the manner of the 
writer: 

I divide mankind into four classes. The first, and 
smallest, is that of original thinkers; the second is 
composed of those who think in masses; the third, of 
those who have their thinking, like their washing, 
done out; and the fourth embraces all those who take 
no heed of thought at all. Those who come under 
the first head are generally an erratic, intractable 
set; but like male fish they are indispensable in vi- 
vifying and impregnating the inert ideas spawned by 
others; they are too the growers of the very small 
quantity of raw material required by the second 
class to keep up an abundant supply of the manu- 
factured article for their consumers, the third. The 
first class may be likened to those who discover 
quarries of.marble which they have not the art to 
open; the gecond, to those who get out the stone and 
hew it into shape; and the third to those who apply 
the prepared material to the immediate purposes of 
life. ‘The fourth I do not take into account, as it 
would be bad economy to waste a word upon those 
who have not a thought for themselves. 


The sixth is a brief deseription of the “Ruins of 
Ipsara.” The next, a capital article, by a Young 
Man about Town, is entitled a ‘Chapter upon Offers. 
We shall find space for the whole of it hereafter.» 
The verses ‘‘I’ll love thee no more,” are exquisitely 
beautifal. Then ‘we have the commencement of a 
story entitled, ‘“The Iron Trunk;” it being unfinish- 
ed, we have postponed the reading until the appear- 
ance of the next number. Thelines to an imprisoned 
Lion are very well done. A ‘*Peep at the Pow- 


——- 


of the editor are in excellent taste. The number 
throughout is spirited. None of the articles are too 
long, and most of them differ in style and subject. 
We trust that this magazine has a large subscription 
list. It deserves to be successful. 


has at different} COMPLIMENT TO COL. SWIFT, MAYOR 


OF THE CITY. 

Agreeably to public notice, the committee ap- 
pointed to present to Col. Swirt, the splendid ser- 
vice of plate, which had been prepared for him, as 
a testimonial of the esteem and gratiiude, which his 
fellow citizens feel towards him, for his philanthro- 
pic services during the prevalence of the late dis- 
tressing epidemic, and especially for his devotion to 
the unfortunate tenants of the Arch Street Prison, 
during their severe affliction, met at the Hall of In- 
dependence at the time notified. 


On the arrival of Col. Swirr, under the escort 
of the sub-committee appointed for that purpose, J. 
Hatt Breapy, Esq.’ from the general committee, 
rose and addressed him in the following words: 

Sir: Military or civic honours, though deserved 
subjects of public esteem or gratitude, are frequently 
merely the evidence either of moral or physical 
courage, and sometimes rather of some lucky acci- 
dent than of either. ‘The glory that may be supposed 
to await upon proud public services, at once forms 
their reward and motive, and is often as fairly attri- 
butable to overweening vanity, or vaulting ambition, 
asto the higher and holier sentiments which virtue 
herself alone inspires. The work may be distin- 
guished—the benefits which it confers upon man- 
kind may be great, though the principle from which 
it emanates, may have been sordid and selfish in its 
character. Yet we admit that even in these cases, 
the motives of public benefactors are not to be too 
closely scrutinized, or too nicely weighed; but for 
the honour of human nature, that whichis apparently 
well done, and which contributes to general benefit, 
should be taken to have been well designed, and un- 
influenced by private or personal consideration. 


But, sir, there is a class of cases more applicable 
to our present purpose, which, though far less gor- 
geous and imposing in their aspect than those refer- 
red to, are entitled to a richer reward—cases which 
spring from the purest impulses of the human heart, 
and which nothing but the spontaneous offerings of 
the heart can ever adequately repay. We allude to 
those which though performed upon a limited thea- 
tre of human action, date their origin, and look for 
their recompense, in a happier, in a heavenly sphere. 


To sustain the weak, comfort the afflicted, relieve 
the oppressed, and to remove the thorns from the 
pillow of disease and death, not under the full blaze 
of public observation, and public admiration, but in 
the secluded chamber, or the retired cell, which one 
Eye alone can penetrate, these are the magnanimous 
duties which leave the impulse that directs them un- 
questioned, and as they blend the duties of the citizen 
and the Christian together, so they unite their re- 

wards. Such a benefactor, on earth, enjoys the re- 
spect of all good men, and in heaven, the Almighty 

Judge, who seeth in secret, shall reward him openly. 

luiluenced by these principles, the application 
more particularly of which it would neither become 
me to make nor you to hear, your grateful tellow 

citizens, through me, their humb le representative, 
present to you, and beg your acceptance of, this ser- 
vice of plate; not as an adequate requital of your 
philanthropic and generous devotion during the late 
fearful and devasteting scourge of the malignant 
cholera, in this city, to those whom you found sick 
and in prison, and ministered unto, even at the im- 
minent peril of your own valuable life, but for the 
purpose of showing that the members of this com- 
munity are not unmuindful of the sacrifices thus en- 
countered, and the benefits thus conferred, by you; 
and for the still farther purpose of promoting, with 
others, the influence of your meritorious and dis- 
tinguished example. 

Accept then, sir, in conclusion, this token of our 
sincere esteem, and accept also, what lends to it its 
chief value, the assurance of our lasting and unqual- 
ified gratitude: gratitude which, although it cannnt 
repay the obligations which it owes, at least acknow- 
ledges them, and relies upon your, generous feelings, 


Wow” is lively. The critical notices from the pen} of the debt. 


by which they were created, for the extinguishment 


| ing sufficient education and talent to pass muster in 


We perceive that **Little Hill,” formerly of the 
Arch Street Theatre, and certainly the best repre- 
sentative of Yankee characters in the country, is 
playing with great success at the Park Theatre, 
New York. He sometime “ince offered a prize of. 
400 dollars for the best comedy in five acts, of na- 
tive production, and the principal character to be a 
Yankee, that should be forwarded to him in compe- 
tition by the first of April next, but we understand 
that at the suggestion of several literary gentlemen, 
he has extended the time until the first of May en- 
suing. See advertisement in a subsequeut column, 


Murders and suicides have been more frequent 
within a few months than we ever remember. Scarce- 
lya mail reaches us, but it brings some melancholy 
record of the kind:—**We learn from Derry, New- 
Hampshire, that ayoung lady of respectable connex- 
ions, a native of Bedford, on a visit to the former 
place, committed suicide on Saturday night by taking 
opium. She purehased an ounce in the course of 
the day, alleging that she wanted it to cure a pain 
i her face. She took a small quantity of it when 
she retired to bed, and during the night rose and 
swallowed the remainder. In the morning she was 
found dead. Her name was Rand. She had been 
melancholy for a short time, and was prevailed upon 
by her frieuds to go to Derry, under a hope that a 
change of scene would restore her usual cheerful- 
ness,” 


The March number of Littell’s **Museum of Fo- 
reign Literature” contains several capital articles: 
The *‘Gossip in Literature;” the Conscript and his 
Dog; the Press and the Public; Sea Burking; and 
one or two other papers are calculated to entertain 
every reader. The Museum has greatly improved 
since the commencement of the new series. It was 
always an excellent work, but now we may safely 
describe it as beyond the reach of competition. 
The present number, for example, contains thirty- 
five distinct articles, copied from such publications 
as Blackwood’s Magazine, The I.ondon Literary 
Gazette, the British Critic, the Westminster Re- 
view, the London Examiner, the Metropolitan, the 
Spectator, &c. &e. So that for six dollars per an- 
num, the American reader may possess himself of 
the ‘*pith, marrow, and spirit” of all the foreign 
Monthlies and Quarterlies of repute. __ 


Eartuquakes.—Capt. Flint, of the British schr. 
Brisk, at Wilmington, (N. C.) from Nevis, reports 
that on the night of the 8th of February last, the isl- 
and of Nevis and St. Kitts experienced sixteen vio- 
lent and distinct shocks of earthquakes, which very 
much alarmed the inhabitants; and on the 9th, after 
the B. was under weigh, at 4 o’clock, experienced a 
considerable shock. It is to be feared that dreadful 
accounts will be received from these islands, or some 
of the neighbouring ones, from the effects of these 
earthquakes. 


Another new Magazine, entitled “the American 
Monthly,” has just been attempted in New York. 


TAYLOR’S RECORDS. 

The new work recently published by the Harpers, 
Records of my Life, by the late John Taylor, Esq. 
appears to find favour in all quarters, and is realiy an 
entertaining volume. ‘The Baltimore American says 
of it and its author: 

‘¢ The book is full of amusing gossip,without order 
of date or incident as respects the author himself, 
who has strung together as they occurred to him, 
anecdotes and biographical notices of the principal 
personages With which, during his long career in 
London, it was his fortune at any time, to meet.— 
His life was a singular one, compared with any thing 
familiar to American society, and his acquaintances 
were of the most various and anomalous character. 
Noblemen, bishops, actors, actresses, and authors of 
all kinds, poets, musicians, and artists, rakes, sports- 
men, and persons of doubtful or no reputation, are 
promiscuously introduced into the work, and gene- 
rally with a similar annunciation that each has been 
the author’s ‘* particular friend. 

‘‘The author himself is just such a persen as 
could only have existed in the atmosphere of such a 
constituted society as that of London—a harmiess, 
agreeable, obliging fellow, who, from not being de- 
ficient in respectability of situation and means, hav- 


general conversation, a happy knack at making 
pleasant repartees, a fund of good nature and readiness 
to render a friend any kind of service without car- 
ing much for its dignity or difficulty, —who contrives 
withour observation to mingle on equal terms with 
all classes of society, and to be well received every 
where,—is an oracle in green rooms, a writer of 
prologues and paffs, a boon companion with roues 
and at the same time confidentially consulted and re- 
ferred to on most ordinary occasions by grave char- 
acters, in public life—Such was John Taylor, who 


up this thick volume of anecdotage respecting his | & 
numerous acquaintance. ” 
Foxes“ have been very abundant in the neighbour- 
hood of Columbia, Pa. during the present season.— 
The Columbia Spy mentions that ‘‘one day last week 74 
the hounds were so close upon the heels of an old | § 
Reynard, on the top of Chicques Rock, that to save : 
himself he jumped off this precipice, and alighted in 5 
the road, a distance of more than 300 feet. Some per- | 
sons who were near the place at the time picked 
him up; he was uninjured, with the exception of a 
slight bruise. Two years ago, last Christmas, a fox 9 
leaped from the same rock and was killed by the By 
fall.” | 


LEHIGH COAL, 

We understand that the managers of the Lehigh 
Coal Company have determined to deliver coal dur- 
ing the coming season, by the cargo, on board of | 
vessels, at the company’s wharves on the Delaware, 
at $5 50 per ton, when from 50 to 300 tons are pur- 
chased—at $5 25 per ton, when from 300 to 1000 
tons are purchased—and at $5, when more than 1000, 
For any order not exceeding 100 tons, payment to be 
made on the Ist of November, 1833—above that 
quantity, one-half on the Ist of November, 1833, and | 
the other half on the ist of January, 1834. In case 
vessels take in coal at Bristol, they will be towed up & 
and down at the company’s expense. 

Oo. P. Q. 

The New York Courier recently announced “0, 
P. Q.,” the Paris correspondent of the London 
Morning Chronicle, as a Frenchman, and originally © 
an officer in Napoleon’s Guards. A correspondent 
of that paper confirms the statement, and adds: ‘His 
rank in the service was high, and he was much about 
the person of the Emperor, during some of his most 
brilliant campaigns. But you proceed on misinfor- 
mation when you add, that he “squandered” his 
splendid patrimony in the “pleasures” of the Bri- 
tish metropolis; and I am anxious to correct an er- 
ror which, Iam sure, would give unmerited pain to 
his feelings. I happen to be one of the very few in- 
dividuals who know this writer’s personal identity, 
and this knowledge having been given to me in con- 
fidence, you will excuse my offering any cireumstan- 
tial corroboration of my assertion that you have not | 
correctly described the causes of the reverse he had § 
suffered in his fortunes. He brought to London 4 
property of nearly 300,000/. sterling; which was re- 
duced, in a few years, to a very limited indepen- 
dence, by cross speculations in the English and 
French stocks, and by loans to a young German 
Rrince, who went into the King’s Bench Prison, and 
defrauded him by taking the benefit of the act for the 
relief of insolvent debtors. O. P. Q.’s habits, how- 
ever, were any thing but extravagant, they were s¢- 
verely literary, in his native language; and although 
from his numerous family, and adequate fortune, he 
occupied a large mansion at the fashionable end of j 
the metropolis, I believe he never yielded to the § 
expensive pleasures of that beau monde. You are, jj 
perhaps, aware, from your own source of informa- 
tion, that a very popular French biography recently 
reprinted (I believe) in this country, was writtes iy 
by this gentleman. I saw the original MS. in Px 
ris, about two years ago, whilst it was being tran’) 
lated for’the London publishers. I will only 
that O. P. Q. is far more highly esteemed by thor 
who have ever been privileged to witness the dey 
voted admiration and affection with which his iv Hie 
tellectual and amiable character is surrounded in hi 
domestic circle, than he can possibly be by those wh Him 
know him only through the correspondence to whic) | 
he has affixed that siguature.” , 


for forty or fifty years was well known in all classes } : 
of London society, and who from memory has made 
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PHILADELPHIA ALBUM. 


Mancu of Minp.—A Boston paper says:— 
<«* A female domestic called at the dwelling house of 
a gentleman afew days since, to obtain a place in 
his kitchen a8 cook. She had under her arm two 
yolumes, which proved to be Don Juan and Moore’s 
Life of Byron. She had just borrowed these of a 
literar friend, who was serving as cook in the fa- 
mily of Mr. S. 


JEREMY TAYLOR ON MARRIAGE. 

The new work from the press of the Harpers— 
Recollections in the Life of Jeremy Taylor—is said 
to be a great favourite with the ladies. Who will 
wonder at this, after reading the following extrsct 
from its pages: 

“If you are for pleasure—Marry ! 

If you prize rosy health—Marry! 

And even if money be your object—Marry.” 


“A good wife is ‘Heaven’s best gift to man;’ his 
angel and minister of graces innumerable; his Sal 
Polychresium or gem of many virtues; his Pandora, 
or casket of jewels; her presence forms his best 
company; her voice, his sweetest music; her smiles, 
her brightest day; her kiss, the guardian of his inno- 
cence; her arms, the pale of his safety, the balm of 
his health, the balsam of his life; her industry, his 
surest wealth; her economy, his safety steward; and 
lips, his faithfulest counsellors; her bosom, the soft- 
est pillow of his cares; and her prayers the ablest 
advocates of heayen’s blessings on his head!” 


Parnrut Accrpent.—The New York Mercantile 
Advertiser of Saturday says: ** We learn that Mir. 
William B. Townsend, one of the publishers of the 
Daily Advertiser, met with a serious accident yes- 
terday morning, somewhere between two and three 
o’clock, which, we fear, will forever deprive him of 
the use of one of his legs. Mr. Townsend had in 
his house a lad employed in the office of the paper, 
who has for some time past been the vietim of a ner- 
vous disorder, and more recently of mental aliena- 
tion. In this condition he left his bed about the ume 
mentioned, and raising one of the back windows in 
the second story of the house, descended upon a roof 
below, whither Mr. Townsend followed him, with 
the humane intention of rescuing him; but, owing 
probably to the snow which was then falling, they 
both slipped and fell. Mr. Townsend was precipi- 
tated upon the curb of a cisterna, and had his knee 
pan broken, his face badly cut, and received besides 
several severe contusions.” 


Miss Hughes, the Vocalist, is about to return to 
Evgland. We are sorry she has not met with greater 
success in this country, as she is known to be in all 


respects deserving. 


INTERESTING SNAKE STORY, 

A writer in Silliman’s Scientific Journal gives an 
account of an interesting experiment made upon the 
body of a large rattle-snuke a few years since in the 
northern part of the state of Ohjo where rattle- 
snakes are suid to be very large and numerous: 

The experiment which we are about to relate was 
made about thirty years ago by Judge Woodruff in 
order to test the acuracy of a prevailing notion 
among the people that the leaves of the Whiteash 
were highly offensive to the rattle-snake, and that 
this horrid reptile was never found ou land where 
the white ash grows. Itis the unform practice among 
the hunters who traverse the forest in summer, to 
stuff their boots and shoes and pockets with white 
ash leaves for the purpose of securing themselves 
against the bite of the rattle-snake; and it is said 
that no person was ever bitten who bad resorted. to 
this precautian. The account given by Judge Wood- 
ruff mentions that he was one of a small! party who 
went to the Mahoning river for the purpose of hunt- 
ing deer. The party took their station upon an ele- 
vated spot fifteen or twenty yards from the water’s 
edge. Here the men watched for their wished for 
game about an hour, but instead ofa harmless and 
beautiful deer, they saw alarge ratitle-snake which 
had crawled out from among the rocks beneath the 
men and was slowly making his way across a narrow, 
smooth sand beach towards the river. Upon hearing 
the voice of the men, the snake halted and lay 
stretched out with hishead near the water. It was 
determined to try the effect of the ash leaves. Ac- 
cordingly search was made, anda small white ash 
sapling, eight or ten feet long, was procured, and 
with a view to make the experimentimore satisfac- 
tory, another sapling of sugar mapleewas cut. In 
Order to prevent the snake’s retreat to his den, the 
Judge approached him in the rear; and when he had 
advanced within about eight feet of him, the snake 
coiled up his body, elevated his head several inches, 
brandished his tongue and thus signified his readi- 
ness for battle. The Judge then presented the 
white ash wand, placing the leaves upon the snake. 


The snake instantly dropped his head upon the 


ground, unfolded his coil, rolled over upon his 
back, witched and twisted his whole body into every 
form but that of acoil, and gave signs of being in 
great agony. The white ash was then laid by, upon 
which the snake immediately placed himself into a 
coil and assumed the attitude of defence as before’ 
The sugar maple stick was next used. The snake 
darted toward in a twinkling, thrust his head into 
the leaves, **with all the malice of the under frends,” 
and the next moment coiled and lanced again, dart- 
ing his whole length at each effort with the swift- 
ness ofan arrow. After repeating this several times, 
says the Judge, I again changed his fare; and pre- 
sented him the white ash. He immediately doused 
his peak, stretched himself out on his back; and 
writhed his body in the same manner as at the 
first application. It was then proposed to try what 
effect might be produced upon his temper and cou- 
rage by a little flogging with the white ash. This 
was administered. But instead of arousing him to 
resentment, it proved only to increase his troubles. 
As the flogging grew more severe, the snake fre- 
quently struck his head into the sand as far as he 
could thrust it, seeming desirous to bore his way 
into the earth and rid himself of his unwelcome 
visitors, 

Being now convinced that the experiment was 
a satisfactory one, and fairly conducted on both 
sides, we deemed it ungenerous by taking his life 
after he had contributed so much to gratify our 
curiosity; and so we tock our leave of the rattle- 
snake, with feelings as friendly at least as those 
with which we commenced our acquaintance with 
him, and left him to return at leisure to his den. 


RUNNING AGAINST TIME,.—a TALE. 
BY J. K. PAULDING. 

I once knew a young fellow of the name of Jack 
Hastie, who for a long time puzzled me more than 
any person I ever met with. He seemed the most 
busy, indefatigable man in the world; he was always 
in motion, and walked as if for a wager. In short, 
every body considered him ina fair way of making 
his fortune aud arriving at great distinction in this 
world. 

But every body was disappointed in Jack Hastie. 
Though apparently forever in haste, he was always a 
day after the fair. An old and well established 
merchant, uncle to Jack, being desirious at the age 
of threescore and ten to retire into the country for 
the purpose of spending the rest of his days in the 
enjoyment of rural felicity, determined to resign his 
business to his son and nephew. Accordingly he 
sent to the latter, desiring him to call at his house at 
eight o’clock precisely the next morning. Jack rose 
betimes, but founda to his great mortification, that 
he was almost,a full hour too late; so he made such 
haste to fulfil his appointment, that he walked against 
an old woman’s basket of eggs and broke six dozen 
at least. But notwithstanding his haste, he arrived 
too Jate; the uncle, who for more than forty years 
had regulated his clock by his motions, instead of 
his motions by his clock, saluted him as follows: 

** So, young man, you are come at last, and you 
may go back again 4s soon as you please. <A fellow 
that is always behind Time, will never overtake 
Fortune. I shall seek another partner for my son.” 

Jack lost his chance of settling in business, and 
besides this, was prosecuted—not unto death—but 
what was nearly as bad, in the Mayor’s court, by the 
old woman, and besides paying tor the eggs, paid 
the costs of suit, which amounted to more than the 
price of as many beautiful chickens as ever flew into 
glory. He went home in such haste from his uncle’s 
that every body said, ** What a driving, industrious 
young fellow is Jack Hastie!” : 

The old uncle having denounced Jack as utterly 
unfit for a merchant, it was necessary for him to look 
out for some other mode of attaining a fortune and 
distinction. He determined to study the Law, which 
being the slowest of all possible things except a snail, 
he thought he could keep up with without difficulty. 
He accordingly entered the office of an eminent couns- 
ellor,who, although a very good natured man, would 
admit of delays in nothing but the law. Jack came 
fuming into the office every morning in the greatest 
possible hurry, pufling and blowing, like one of the 
young gentlemen of the boat clab after a hard row; 
but though he came in such haste, it was remarkable 
that he was always after his time. The counsellor 
at last got out of all patience, a thing very remark- 
able in a man who had patiently followed the law 
so long. 

Nr. Hastie,” said he, ‘it is very extraordina- 
ry that though you appear to be in such a great hur- 
ry to come to the office, you never get here in time. 
Iwish you would use a little less haste, and perhaps 
you may get here a litle sooner. Festina lente, as 
Cicero says.” 

** Augustus Cesar,” replied Jack. 

Well, well—I_ believe—now I recollect it was 
Augustus Cesar—but | wish you would adopt the 
method [ recommend to get here sooner.” 

“Pil try,” said Jack—but the next day he was 
two hours behind instead of one, and the counsellor 
recommended him to return to his systenm of 
puffing and blowing. 

Atlength Jack’s time was out, and he was prepar- 
ed for examination. It took him however a year 
longer than the usual term. Having a day or two 
to spare, he thoutht he would recreate himself with 
a litle trip to West Point, to enjoy its pure air, 
charming prospects, and taste a bottleof Mr. Coz- 
zen’s excellent sherry. The day it was necessary to 
return to town for examination, he sat very cosily 


tossing his glass, when the alarm bell rung thea 


proach of the steam-boat, and they all but Jack left |. 


the table to get ready. He was certain there was 
plenty of time, and acted on this maxim so long, 
that a servant told him if he did not make haste he 
would lose his passage. Then he bestirred himself 
with his usual alacrity, and never man ‘‘ made 
tracks,” as they say in the west, down that winding 
and latyrinthian path leading from the hotel to the 
wharf, as did Jack Hastie. He_ran against three 
projecting rocks, half a dozen young saplings, slid 
ten yards atatime, and finally wound up by pitch- 
ing head foremost against one of the Cold Spring 
boatmen, who pitched into the rievr, and drank such 
adraught of pure water as he never swallowed in 
his life before. But all would not do; he was just 
thirty-six seconds too late, and an old lady who had 
witnessed his descent down the hill could not help 
saying to her husband—‘** I pity that poor young 
man for being left; for I dare say he has some parti- 
cular business, and he made such haste as I never 
saw before.” 

“Hum,” replied he; ‘‘it is not always those who 
make the greatest haste make the most of their time. ” 

Jack stood on the wharf almost wishing the steam- 
boat might blow up or break down, in order to re- 
concile his disappointment,though every candid per- 
son will acquit the steam-boat of all blame in the 
business. However this may be, he was obliged to 
atone to the boatman for making him drink so much 
water, by treating him to an equal quantity of the 
creaiure, which in sweet Ireland is called **Mountain 
Dew,” and is qualified by mixing one glass withan- 
other of the same. Bet this was not the worst; there 
was no other opportunity that day, and Jack did not 
arrive in town time enough for the examination.— 
This put him back a whole term, and it has been 
surmised, lost him at least the distant prospect ef a 
suit atlaw, which his cousin; the merchant,had kept 
waiting for him. But his ‘old uncle, who had be- 
come disgusted with rural! felicity, and returned to 
business again, insisted on his giving it to some one 
who never lost his passage in a steam-boat 

‘*The fellow will never be able to keep up with 
the law, slow asit is,” said he, ‘‘and will lose a term 
oftener than he will gain a suit, Vil answer for it.” 

Jack however got his license at last, and it was ob- 
served that though he came to his office in a fume of 
impatience, it was always afier every body else in 
the house; for it isto be noted, that there were six 
lawyers, three brokers, a printer, and a lottery office 
keeper all in the same building, besidesa boot black 
in the cellar. 


It was arefreshing sight to see the exemplary pa- 
tience With which Jack sat in his office, with his feet 
against the jamb, and a segar in his mouth, study- 
ing the institutes of the Waverley novels, and wait- 
ing fora suit, with ten times the patience of a young 
lady waiting to be suited. At lasta friend came with 
a suit, that if properly conducted, would have even- 
tually led him on to distinction and fortune; for it 
was one of great consequence, and nothing but the 
friendship of the gentleman would have induced him 
to employ Jack on the occasion. He came to Jack’s 
office in the morning, before his office was open, and 
being under circumstances that forbad his waiting, 


departed in search of Jack’s old master, who misquot- | 


ed Cicero, to whom he eommitted the management 
of his business. Fifteen minutes after, Jack came 
as usual in a great hurry, and opened his shop; but 
he might as well have come fifteen years after, for 
that matter, 


At last, Providence in its wrath actually sent him 
a suit, which Jack managed eminently well. 
carried all the papersabout sticking out of his pock- 
ei\—fidgetted about the courts and the offices like a 
hen with one chicken,and managed so admirably, that 
after losing three terms by not being ready, he at 
length was seen coming into courtall in a perspira- 
tion and out of breath, just one hour after it had been 
called. 


have been non-suited, Mr. Hastie,” said the 
judge, and the consequence was, Jack lost his suit, his 
fees, and the confidence of every clieut on the face of 
the earth. 


Thus he went on, alwaysin a harry, yet every day 
losing opportunities of bettering his fortune, until by 
degrees he became a pattera of agentleman running 
to seed, In short, he went down hill almost as fast 
as when be lost his passage in the steam-boat. To 
make an end of my story,and come to the cream of it 
as quick as possible,—I lately saw him, in a great 
hurry as usual, with all the marks of one that had 
seen better days,enter the shop of a bookseller, to tell 
him he had decided to accept of the job he lad spoken 
of yesterday. 


*‘You are too late, Mr. Hastie,” said the book- 
seller; ‘*you were to give me an answer at, nine—it 
is now ten o’clock, and I have just employed another 
person.” 

Poor Jack! my heart smote me to see him, and I 
followed, with the offer ofimy services so far as money 
was concerned. He aceepted a trifle, and I returned 
to the bookseller, an old shrewd tradesman, such as 
used tobe common fifty years ago, but are rather 
scarce at present. 

“That poor fellow,” said I, ‘‘is one of the greatest 
riddles I ever met with. He is the most active, in- 
dustrious man in the world; he seems always busy 
driving about and doing something, yet see what he 
has come to. I cannot account for his tnisfortunes, ” 

**T can,” said the bookseller; *the loses an hour 


every morning, and all the rest of the day is spent in: 


trying to Overtake it,” 


He’ 


A MILLION OF FACTS—Br Sir R. Patties. 
Among the clever books recently received trom 
Landon, is one with the above title, containing a 
vast variety of information in a small space. it will 
possibly be reprinted in America, but as that is yet 
problematical, we offer a few extracts from it, 
which will serve to exhibit its character, while they 
convey some useful information. * 

The sea is to the land, in round millions of square 
miles, as 40 to 10, or as four to one. 

Fraimlofer, in his optical experiments, made 
a machine in which he could draw 32,000 lines in 
an inch breadth. 

There are 7,700 veinsia an inch of coloured mo- 
ther of pearl. Iris ornaments of all colours are 
made by lines of steel from 200 to the 1,000th 
part of an inch. 

‘The apprehension of the failure of a supply of 
coals in England is a delusion. In Yorkshire alone 
there are exhaustless beds, which are sold at 4/ 5s. 
per ton. 

The coal mines, which in Staffordshire have been 
burning for 200 years, consists of pyrites, subject to 
spontaneous combustion. Water will not extinguish 
them, because when drawn off, or absorbed, the py- 
rites burn more than before. 

‘The odorous matter of flowers is inflammable and 
arises from an essential oil. When growing in the 
dark their odour is diminished, but restored in the 
light; and it Is stronger in sunny climates. 

A chesnut tree grew at Tamworth which was 52 
feet round, it was planted in the year 800; and in 
the reign of Stephen, in 1165, was made boundary 
arid called the great chesnut tree, In 1759 it bore 
nuts which produced young trees. 

Botanists record 56,000 species of various plants, 
and 38,000 are to be found in the catalogues, 

The height of mountains in the moon is considers 
able; ten are five miles, or nearly; and eight are 
from 3 to 4 miles. Three of the hollows are from 2 
to 3 miles, and as many are nearly 2 miles. 

Teeth are phosphate of lime and cartilage, but 
the enamel is without cartilege. 

The iauscles of the human jaw exert a force of 
533 lb., and those of mastiffs, wolves, &e. far more. 
The force is produced by the swelling of the mus- 
cles in the middle and dilating again. 
ae he number of ribs vary, being 12 or 13 on a 
side. 

Lime combined with phosphoric acid is the basis 
of the bones, and found also in the fluids. Shells 
consist of carbonate of lime; and hence their re- 
mains have been considered as the basis of lime- 
stone mountains, Silicia and manganese are found 
in the hair. Iron with phosphoric acid, constitutes 
part of the blood. 

Eee fluids of animals contain alkalies, especially 
soda. 

The sense of feeling is created by the papille of 
the skin, consisting of small white nervous fibres, 
which erected themselves when the sense of touch is 
excited. 

The heart, by its muscular contraction, distributes 
two ounces of blood from seventy to eighty times 
a minute, 

There is iron enough inthe blood of 42 men to 
make a plough-share weighing 24 pounds. 

A man istaller in the morning than at night to 
the extent of half an inch or more; owing to the re- 
laxation of the eartileges. 

The human brain is the 28th of the body, but in 
the horse but a 400th. 

It has been computed that nearly two years of 
sickness is experienced by every person before he 
is seventy years old, and that therefore, but ten 
days per annum is theaverage sickness of human life; 
till forty itis but half, and aftee fifty it rapidly in- 
creases. 

Albert Durer etched some of his engravings on 
steel. A soft steel plate will take 50,000 good im- 
pressions, and a hard steel plate a million. 

Painting in oil, distemper, or water, is when the 
colors are mixed with oil-size, or water; Fresco is 
on a newly plastered wall. Encaustic is with wax; 
and enamel, with mineral colors on metal, 

Three-fourths of the books printed do not pay 
their expenses; and not one in ten realize a profit. 


** CHARCOAL!” 

A few years since a person in Boston was applied 
to by 2 vender of charcoal to purchase some of his 
commodity. Being an inveterate wag he resolved to 
play a trick on one of his neighbours, and according- 
ly told the knight of the rveful visage that he would 
take two bushels of his coal. 

**Here,” said he, “tis the money. You see that 
store, with the large gilt sign over the door,” point- 
ingto the shop of a young dry goods dealer, who 
had just commenced basiness, “‘it is there I wish you 
to leave it. But stop,” added he, as the charcoal 
vender was about obeying his instructions, “imy bead 
clerk is rather a crabbed sort ofa fellow, and has a 
foolish and inveterate dislike to charcoal. He will 
probably refuse to receive it. But pay no regard to 
what he says. I have paid you for it and must have 
it. If he makes a fuss, empty your basket on the 
floor and go about your business.” ' 

The charcoal merchant entered the shop tottering 
under his load. The counter was strewed with fan- 
ey goods, the shelves lined with silks, cambries, &e. 
and the owner of the shop and his clerks were busil 
employed in waiting on some fashionable ladies. 

** Here is some Eirecsl which I was ordered to 
leave,” said the dark visaged wight. 


Charcoal!” exclaimed the astonished shopekeep- 
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er. **IT want no charcoal. ‘Take it out of my shop. 
Quick!” 

‘Your master,” returned ebony, ‘‘ told me you 
did not like charcoal, but he paid me for it, and I 
must leave it. So tell me where to put it.” 

‘Take it out of my shop,” thundered out the 
dealer of fashionables, in an imperative tone. ‘* Is 
the man mad? Be off.” 

‘* Well, your master told me it would beso. Here 
goes.” Uttering which words, he emptied the con- 
tents of the huge basket on the floor, to the great dis- 
comfiture of the ladies and the serious injury of the 
goods, and coolly walked off under cover of the cloud 
of dust which he had raised.--T'ranscript. 


THE DUNLAP BENEFIT. 

The Dunlap Benefit in New York, on Thursday 
night last, was a bumper. Notwithstanding the 
snow sterm, which raged there quite as violently as 
here, the house presented an array of beauty and 
fashion, that must have been as gratifying to the 
veteran dramatist, as it was creditable to the good 
taste and liberality of Gotham. The Kembles, For- 
vest, Mrs. Sharpe, Placide, and Barry, all acquitted 
themselves handsomely in every sense—played with- 
out pay and played well. The receipts were esti- 
mated as $2,800. The following address was spoken 
by Mrs. Sharpe. We congratulate our namesake 
and brother editor, itsauthor. We have long known 
him as an excellent prose writer, but never until 
now recognized him to such advantage as a poet. 


An Address spoken by Mrs. Sharpe, at the Park 
Theatre, on the evening of the Dramatic Festival 
in hononr of William Dunlap, Esq. written by 
‘George P. Morris. 


What gay assemblage greets my wondering sight! 
What scenes of splendor—conjured here to-night! 
What voices murmur, and what glances gleam! 
Sure ’tis some flattering unsubstantial dream. 
The house is crowded—every hody’s here 
For beauty famous or to science dear! 
Doctors and lawyers, judges, bellesand beaux, 
Poets and painters—and heaven only knows 
Whom else beside—and, see, gay ladies sit, — 
Lighting with smiles that feartu! place, the pit— 
be fairy change--ah, pray continua it. ) 
ray heads are here too, listening to my rhymes, 
Full of the spirit of departed times; 
Grave men and studious, strangers to my sight, 
All gather round me on this brilliant night. 
And welcomeare ye all. Not now ye come 
To speak some trembling poet’s awful doom; 
With frowning eyes a ‘*want of mind” to trace 
In some new actor’s inexperienced face, 
Or e’en us old ones (oh, for shame!) to rate 
**With study good—in time—but—never great:” 
Not like yon travel’d nadive, just to say 
*¢ Folks in this country cannot act a play, 
They can’t pon honour!” How the creature starts! 
His wit and whiskers came from foreign parts! 
‘Nay, madam, spare your blushes—you I mean— 
There—close beside him—oh, you’re full sixteen— 
You need not shake your flowing locks at me— 
The man, your sweetheart—then I’m dumb you see; 
V1) let him off—you’ll punish him in time, 
Or [ve no skill in prophecy or rhyme; 
Nor like that knot of surly critics yonder, 
Who wield the Press, that modern bolt of thunder, 
To *‘cut us up,” when from this house they lollop, 
With no more mercy than fair Mrs. Trollope! 
Anobler motive fills your bosoms now, 
‘To wreathe the toured round the silver’d brow 
Of one who merits it—if any can, 
The artist, author, and the honest man. 
With equal charm his penand pencil drew 
Rich scenes, to nature and to virtue true, 
Full oft upon these boards hath youth appear’d, 
And oft your smiles his faulteriug footsteps cheer’d; 
But not alone on budding genius smile, 
Leaving the ripen’d sheat unowned the while; 
To boyish hope not every bounty give, 
And only — and beauty bid to live. 
Will you forget the services long past, 
Turn the old war-horse out to die at last? 
When, his proud strength and noble fleetness o’er, 
His faithful bosom dares the charge no more? 
Ah, no—the sun that Joves his beains to shed 
Round every opening flowret’s tender head, 
With smiles as kind his genial radiance throws 
To cheer the sadness of the fading rose: 
Thus he, whose merit claims this dazzling crowd, 
Points to the past, and has his claims allowed; 
Looks brightly forth, his faithful journey done, 
And rests in triumph—like the setting sun. 


A Heavy Dealer.—‘‘Has Mr. Breed got any cedar 
shingles on his wharf?” inquired a little urchin at 
the counting room door. ‘‘Yes, he has.” **Well I 
want to get two cents worth of prime ones to make 
a sled.” 


Fatal Accident.—A lad by the name of Griffin, 
on his way home from school, was ran over yester- 
day afternoon, in Grand street, by one of the 
Dock stages, and so seriously injured, that he expir- 
ed before any medical aid could be obtained—the 
wheels having passed over his breast. The driver 
drove on without stopping. The parents of the boy 
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run over by a private sleigh, and much injured. It is 
believed, however, that he will recover. Many ac- 
cidents have recently occurred by careless driving, 
and in some instauces by persons driving without 
bells. A correspondent mentions that a medical gen- 
tleman, residing in Cherry street, was yesterday dri- 
ving through the city without bells. This gentleman 
and every other should know, that in doing so they 
violate a city law.—-Com. Adv. 


Outrage.—James Mahan, who five years ago, 
married a young girl of 15, against her mother’s con- 
sent, and who, three weeks afler marriage, began 
to beat her, which practice he has since constantly 
indulged in, was engaged as usual in inflicting blows 
upon her when her cries of murder brought her 
brother Patrick Aldjo to her aid, who was immedi- 
ately attacked by Mahan with aknife, with which his 
face was cut, and nose severely gashed, when his res- 
cue was effected. Mahan then, to evince his gallan- 
try, preferred a complaint against his mother-in-law, 
wife, andher brother. The last of whom appeared, 
complained of him in turn, exhibited the marks of 
his dreadful violence and the hair he had torn from 
the head of his wife, and measures were taken to 
compel him to make atonement for his violence and 
cruelty. —A. Cour. 

Shokcing Murder.—A man named Barkesdale, 
of Warren county, Geo. had been held to bail for 
his appearance at court, and his securities, hearing 
that it was his intention to leave the country, wished 
to surrender him to the sheriff. For this purpose 
five persons placed themselves near his residence, 
on the night of the 12th inst. sitting with their backs 
against an out house, when Barksdale made his ap- 
pearance in front of them armed witha gun. One 
of the company mildly begged him to desist from 
shooting; he however stepped back a short distance, 
bringing them in a range, and fired, killing a Mr. 'T’. 
Jones, of Taliaferro county, whoreceived forty small 
shot, and two slugs, which passed through his right 
arm and chest, and wounded Mr. Peyton Harris very 
severely, and Thomas Pitman slightly. Barkesdale 
was pursued, but made his escape. 


A strenuous effort is making by the tradesmen of 
London—not, in general, from any special regard 
for the Sabbath, but for reasons of personal conveni- 
ence and public utility—to procure the enactment 
of laws prohibiting, under severe penalties, the sell- 
ing of goods on that day. The present laws, it is said, 
are wholly insufficient; and the consequence is, that 
those who are disposed to appropriate the day as a 
season of rest, or religious duties, or in any manner 
different from their usual routine of business, find 
themselves in a measure supplanted by their neigh- 
bors. They contend that the dealers will lose nothing 
by resting one day in seven; that they will sell just 
as much in the long run; that human nature is not 
capable of unintermitted toil, day after day, and 
month after month, without losing its buoyancy, and 
sinking under its burdens. They are right in this; 
and there are also higher reasons why the day should 
be observed with seriousness and decorum. But as 
we said, the question in this case is rested upon the 
ground of public utility. Petitions have been sent 
up to Parliament, praying thata stop may be put to 
the evil complained of. That body seem disposed to 
listen attentively to the representations of the citizens, 
and it is not improbable that a better observance of 
the Sabbath may be the resalt.—Jour. Com. 


OETRY. 


SELECT P 


THE PRIZE POEM. 


{The subjoined poem, entitled ‘*SunseT aT 
Rome,” from the pen of the Rev. Mr. Mutter, has 
been chosen by the committee as entitled to the pre- 
mium offered for the best article of poetry for the 
Casket. Itis needless for us to enlarge upon the 
merits of this true poetic brilliant. The classical 
reader will at once discover and be charmed witha 
production so worthy of American literature. }—Sa- 
turday Evening Post. 


SUNSET AT ROME, 
Inscribed to Washington Irving, Esq. 


A day hath ‘aly in Rome, and round ber spires 
The farewell sun hath lit a thousand fires; 
Vanquish'd his strength, the blazing God of Day 
Sinks from his throne, and hides.each quiv’ring ray ; 
He smiles no more on earth, yet round his shrine 
Gleam the last beauties of his bright decline ; 

While o’er his flaming wheels in triumph play 

The transient flashes of expiring day. 

That blazing glory, which at noon unfuri’d 

| Its gorgeous standard to the gazing world, 

Is quenched not; and its crimson hight 

Fails on the far-off Tuscan’s recky height, 

And sends its last biush o’er the yellow wave, 
Where Tyber winds beneath Metella’s grave!* 

See from yon Alban Mount, the deep red glow 
Throws its broad radiance on the vales below ; 
While shadows from the Tarpeian summit fall 

O’er the dark ruins of the Cesars’ hall, 


Twilight is round me! and each vestige gone 


reside in Essex street. Shortly after another lad was 


That mark’d the God in beauty as he shone; 


Save where reflected from his buried car 

One ray yet lingers in the Vesper star ; 

Lone sentinel within the silent sphere, 

He hails each planet of the viewless air, 

And comes like Hope, to shed his soften’d light, 
O’er the dark bosom of affliction’s night. 


Far-famed Italia—Saturn's star-crown'd coast, 
Thus hath thy Sun gone down—its brightness lost! 
Thatorb that with thy morn of beauty came, 

And rose resplendent o'er thy early name, 


| No longer lives, nor glows with light refined, 


O’er Uae lost empire of thy perish’d mind. 

That source and centre ef Promethean fire, 

W hose touch ethereal tuned Apolio’s Lyre ; 
No longer warms the cherish’d soul of song, 
Nor wakes the thunder of the patriot’s tongue. 


“ God ef the silver bow !"t no more thy sound 
Woos each lov’d Muse to haunts of classic ground; 
No longer Genius leaves his lonely cell, 

In thy bright myrtle groves with fame to dwell; 
Nor soft Patnassian maids around thy shrine 
Bring laurel’d wreaths to grace the fovely Nine. 
As thus beneath the ruin’d porch of Fame,t 

The thoughtful Muse recalls some honour'd name; 
What faded images of glory rise 

From out the tombs where buried greatness lies: 
Horatius Flaccus sleeps! oh whe shall tell 

The triumphs of that name 7—the magic spell 

Of well remember'd odes, enchanted ave: 

| The pride of scholars, and the pedant’s praise. 

The attic wit, whose spirit fann’d the flame, 

And lent its fires to gild the Augustan name. 

Integer shall wake again 

The Harp that Kindled first that master strain? 

Or who shall boast of satire’s pointed song, 

While Horace sings to charm ‘he list’ning throng? 
Virgilius Publius, too—l write thy name, 

The treasur’d talisman of Roman fame: 

“ Arms and the Man !”|) with epic skill refin’d, 
Welcome such music to the classic mind! 
Mysterious train of thought—what power can bind 
Thy fairy movements o'er the immortal mind? 


, The flight of ages—space—a)l earth and sea, 


Prescribe no bounds to thy immensity ! 

*Tis thus the soul returns to boyhood’s day 

To rescue back one thoughtless hour from play ; 
To feel once more the magic of that power, 
That charm’d the vigils of the midnight hour; 
To hear again the clash of Trojan arms, 

See fair Creusa mid her wild alarms; 

And breathe with Aneas to his aged sire, 

The filial vow which Nature’s laws inspire. 


Tis thus at Rome the pilgrim comes te mourn 
O’er faded relics Time hath rudely worn; 

That thus—from its own pure and bright domain— 
The Mind of ages comes to earth again. 

While Fancy with her wildest theme, renews 
Some lov’d memorial of each sleeping Muse. 
Illustrious Maro—Rome still reigns for thee ! 
Thy fame decrees her immortality. 

Gone are her glories, sunk her mighty throne, 
Her Kings have perish’d, and her Victors flown ; 
Arts have decay’d, and letter’d wisdom sleeps 
Within the tomb? where lie 1ts treasur'd heaps. 
Yet thy pure spirit livesthroughout her clime, 
To swell the measure of its deathless rhyme ; 
And thy proud language still adorns her page, 
The charm of youth—the pride ofevery age. 
Long may she boast the triumphs of that skill, 
That wak’d o'er Mantuan chords the lyric thrill; 
Long may its echoes fall on every plain, 

The purest model of the Tuscan strain: 

Till that proud day when o'er Apollo’s shrine, 
Freedom once more shall shed its fires divine ; 
Aud Genius from beneath its kindling flame, 
Relume its torch to light the Etrurian name. 
‘Then Rome again shall rule and bless mankind, 
Her empire, KNowLeEpGE—and her sceptre, Minn! 


“ The Tomb of Cecelia Metella. 
t A title given by Homer to Apollo. 
Temple of Fame. 
The beginning of the 22d Ode of Horace, Ist Book. 
‘¢ Arma virumque cuno,”—the well known Invocation 
of Virgil to his Muse. 
The Vatican Library. 


THE LOST SHIP.—sy miss LANDON, 


Deep in the silent waters, 
A thousand fathoms low, 

A gallant snip lies perishing— 
She foundered leng ago. 


There are pale sea-flowers wreathing 
Around her port holes now, _ 
And spars and sh:ning coral 
Encrust her gallant prow. 


Upon the old deck bleaching, 
White bones unburied shine, 

While in the deep hold hidden 
Are casks of ruby wine. 


There are pistol, sword, and carbine, 
Hungon the cabin waii, 

Aud many a curious dagger; 
. But rust has spoiled them all. 


And can this be the ve3sel 
That went so boldly forth, 
With the red flag of Old England, 
To brave thestormy North? 


There were blessings poured upon her 
When from her port sailed she, 

And prayers and anxious weeping 
Went with her o'er the sea. 


And once she sent home letters, 
And joyous ones were they, 

Dashed out with fond remeinbrance 
Of friends so far away. 


Ah! many a heart was happy 
That evening when they came, 
And many a lip pressed kisses 
On a beloved name! 


How little those who read them 
Deemed far below the wave, 

That child, and sire, and lover, 
Had found a seaman’s grave! 


But how that brave ship perished 
None knew, save Him on high, 
No island heard her canuon, 
No other bark was nigh. 


| 


We only know, from England 
She sailed far o’er the main— 
We only know, to England 
She never came again. 


And eyes grew dim with watching, 
That yet refused to weep; 

And years were spent in hoping 
For tidings from the deep. 


Nn grew an old man's story 
pon their native shore,— 
God rest those souls in Heaven 
Who met on earth no more! 
From the Washington Metropolitan. 


MARRIED. 

At Princton, N. J. on Thursday, 2ist inst. by the Rev. 
Dr. Alexander, the Rev. ASA 8S. COLTON, of Philsdel- 
phia, to Miss MARGARET SCHENCK, daughter of the 
late Rev. William Schenck, formerly pastor of the Presby- 
terian Church, at Princeton. 

On Monday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. G. C. Potts, 
Mr. JAMES STEEL, to Miss ELIZABETH M'KINLEY. 
all of this city. 

On the 21st inst. by the Rev. George G. Cookman, Mr. 
WILLIAM MULLIN, to Mrs. MARY KNOWLES, both 
of West Philadeiphia. 

On the Jith inst. by the Rev. Mr. Smith, Mr. INGOT 
STANFORD, to Miss JULLANNA LUDLAM, both of 
Dennis Township, Cape May, N. J. 

At Burlington, N. J. on Monday evening, by the Rev. 
Dr. Wharton, WILLIAM BEEKMAN VEKPLANCK, of 
New York, to Miss MARLA M. MACOMB, daughter ot 
the late John W. Macomb. 

On Monday evening, 25th inst. by the Rev. George G. 
Cookman, Mr. HENRY BROWN, toSARAH OMNISET- 
TER, all of this city. 

On the evening of the 25th ult. by the Rev. Geo. Chand- 


jler, Mr. JONATHAN WEBSTER, to Miss HARRIET 


BLACK. 

On the 2ist ult. by the Rev. B. Keller, Mr: JAMES H., 
PARK, to Miss ELIZABETH, second daughter of John 
a Esq. of Bristol township, both of Philade!phia 
county. 

On Sunday evening, 24th ult. by the Rev. Mr. Shaffer, 
Mr. GEORGE W. LEA. to Miss MARGARET SOUDER, 
both of the Northern Liberties. 

On Tuesday, 2th ult. ai Princeton, N. J. by the Rev. G. 
8S. Woodhull, ALFRED A. WOODHULL, M. D. of Mari- 
— Pa.to ANNA MARIA SOLOMON, of the former 
place. 

On the 24th ult. by Benjamin Hutchinson, Esq. Mr. 
JOHN HALLAM MEDLAM, to Miss MARY SAMUEL, 
all of Philadelphia county. 

On the 19th ult. by the Rev. Bishop Kendrick, Mr. 
ping WILLIS to Miss MARY MILLER, all of Phila- 

elphia, 

On the evening of the 27th ultimo, by the Rev. W. T. 
Brantly, Mr. BENJAMIN M. FELTWELL,, of Philade!- 


} phia, to Miss LEAH E. VONDERSMITH, of Downings- 


town, Pa. 

On Thursday evening, 28th ult. by the Rey. Mr. Robin- 
son, Mr. THOMAS D. RUFF, to Miss SARAH EVANS, 
both of this city. 


DIED. 


On the 26th instant,in the 41st year of her age, after a 
tedious illuess, ELLEN, wife of John Largy. 

On Sunday afternoon, 24th inst. in the 30th year of his 
age, after a lingering illness, Mr. JAMES BLACk WOOD, 
much respected and lamented by all his friends and ac- 
quaintances. 

In New Bedford, on the 19th instant, Mr. BENJAMIN 
COPELAND, aged about 50, formerly of Penusylvania. 

On the 23d instant, in the @Ist year of his age, JACOB 
SAILOR ,—one of the remaining Patriots of the Revolu- 
tionary War. He was at the battle of Trenton, Princeton, 
Brandywine, Germantown, and Monmouth. In all which 
battles he received the approbation of his officers, and has 
left the world regretted at a good old age by his relatives 


| and friends, and all who were acquainted with him. 


At Germantown, on the morning of the 24th instant, 
FREDERICK AUGUSTUS, youngest son of D. L. Bull- 
meyer. 

On Tuesday afternoon, RACHEL SMITH THORN, 
daughter of widow C. Thorn, in the 14th year of her age. 

On the morning of the 27th inst. Mrs. PENELOPE, wife 
of Philip Norris, in the 26th vear of her age. 

On the 26th inst. Mrs. EUNICE W. HUNTER, in the 
24th year of her age, consort of Barton Hunter. 

On Tuesday afternoon, 26th inst. affer a short but se- 
vere illness, WILLIAM FENIMORE, aged 31 years and 
2 months. 

On Wednesday morning, Mr. JOUN GEORGE RUUL, 
Coach Maker, aged 57, after a lingering illness. 

On Tuesday morning, 26th inst. in the 6Ist year of his 
and after a lingering iliness, Mr. PETER DECAN. 

On the 26th inst. in the 8th year of his age, JAMES 
WILTBANK, son of Arthur Rich, M. D. of Baltimore, 
and grandson of the Rev. James Wiltbank, of this city. 

At his residence, in Seaford, Del. on Saturday, 16th 
inst. the Rev. WILLIAM LEONARD, of the Philadel. 
phia Conference. 

At Alexandria, on the 19th inst Mr. MOSES STARR, 
formerly of Phiiadelphia, but for several years past a resi- 
dent of Alexandria. 

On Wednesday, 27th ult. Mr. JOHN CASSADY. 

On Wednesday evening, 27th ult. ROBERT ADAMS, 
Esq. in the 58th vear of his age. 

On Thursday morning, WASHINGTON, infant son of 
Joseph S. Riley. 

In Frankford, of scarlet fever, on the 12th ult. JAMES 
LAMBERT EMORY, aged 16 months; and on the 26th 
GEORGE W. DUNN EMORY, aged 3 years and 8 months 
youngest sons of Lewis Emory, of that place. 

At Trinidad, (Cuba) on the of January last, Mrs. 
HANNAH G. HAGNER, wife of Mr. Wm. V. Hagner, 
formerly of this city. 

On Thursday evening, JOHN NICHOLSON, Esq. a Jus- 
tice of the Peace for the county of Phitadeiphia. 

Suddenly, while on a visit to Chester, on Wednesday, 
Capt. JOHN 8S. VANNEMAN, long a respectable ship 
master of this port. 

On Tharsday, JOHN, infant son of Lieut. John Mars- 
ton, of the United States Navy. 

Suddenly, on Wednesday evening, HANNAH ANN, 
infant daughter of Samuel P. Shoemaker, aged 7 monthe. 

On Saturday afternoon, Mr. JOHN NEWGENT, aged 
Q7 years. 

On Monday morning, after a lingering illness, Mrs. 
ANN MONTGOMERY, in the 39th year of her age. 

On Sunday evening, 3d inst. Captain JACOB BAUSH. 

On Sunday evening, after a lingering illness, Mrs. 
MARGARET, wife of David Sinclair, aged 27 years. 
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